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OTHING of special interest has come to us from England since 
1 the last number of thismonthly. The journals have been taken 
up with descriptions of the triumphal progress of the Prince of Wales, 
who has certainly been ‘‘ doing” India in royal state. Even so 
blasé a traveler as ‘‘H. R. H.’’ must have felt some emotion at the 
magnificence of the spectacles which have greeted him. The recep- 
tion at Bombay, at which were present nearly all the native princes 
in their barbarous splendor, has been followed by others more re- 
markable; and what with bull fights, rhinoceros fights, elephant 
fights and tiger hunts, with balls in the palace at Delhi, and feasts in 
the caves of Elephanta, the illustrious visitor must be almost worn 
out with excitement, and, what to him must be peculiarly delight- 
ful : ‘‘ new sensations.”” The money voted for the expenses of the 
Prince’s share in these things, which is by no means a small one, is 
not likely to hold out, and more must be contributed from the pub- 
lic purse. Fortunately there is plenty to be had; but the new de- 
mand will give rise to new criticisms and complaints on the part of 
~ the dissatisfied. Whatever may be said of these things, there seems 
to be great propriety in the idea of the future King visiting all parts 
of his empire, and no doubt that he should do it handsomely if at 
all. A country which has lost nothing by means of ‘‘ crooked 
whisky” and similar frauds upon the revenue, pays nothing for 
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legislation and no salaries to its legislators, and has nothing in the 
way of public lands to give to infant railways, Credit Mobiliers and the 
like, can afford to spend somewhat generously, perhaps, in keeping up 
the pomp of Royalty, which is about all that is left of Royalty now- 
adays. 


THE long-lived Assembly has at length yielded up the ghost, after 
an ante-mortem speech by the Duke d’ Audiffret-Pasquier. Its suc- 
cessors, the two new Chambers, will meet some time in March. It 
can not be doubted that. the remarkable victory of the Left in the 
choice of Senators—for it was especially remarkable in view of the 
strength of that party in the Assembly—has done much to better 
the chances of the Republic. The Senators thus chosen sit for life, 
and must exercise a great influence upon the future of the country. 
Men are wont to smile at life offices in a country which has been 
in the habit of turning everything upside down, at least once a gen- 
eration, and indeed did it no less than ten times within twenty-five 
years—but the present government has some promise of stability, 
and the oldest Senators have good reason to hope to fill their tenure 
of these new dignities. France will soon be full of excitement over 
the choice of Deputies to the lower Chamber. The election will be 
interesting and of great moment, for no opportunity has been suf- 
fered to arise by any of the governments which have existed since 
1870, in which the feelings of the people generally could be tested. 
Propagandists of the Republican idea, who believe in a French Re- 
public, will watch the event with anxious eyes. 





SPAIN is always in trouble. The last seems to arise from 
the fact that the Carlists have erected batteries on the Biscayan 
coast, with which they belaboreverything that comes within range. 
The London Times, commenting upon the notice which has been 
given to mariners to give the Spanish shore a wide berth, speaks 
with some asperity of the indifference of the Alphonsist government 
to the troubles which its incapacity to end the civil war is causing 
innocent parties. The powers, it thinks, are habitually lenient to- 
wards Spain, and that she presumes upon their kindness it cannot 
doubt. The article is interesting as following the announcement 
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recently published of the action of the Cabinet at Washington. 
‘* The United States,’’ says the English journal, ‘‘ might set a good 
example, by insisting that Cuba be no longer allowed to become the 
plague instead of the queen of the Antilles.”” Anxious as all right- 
minded men must be tosee the miserable civil warfare in that island 
brought to an end, and Spain herself show what some calla ‘ realiz- 
ing sense” of her own condition as well as her relations to others, 
the prudent American may perhaps doubt the wisdom of any course 
which would invite the European powers to take part in a matter so 
near home as the Cuban question. A strict adherence to the Mon- 
roe doctrine has done us always practical good in every crisis, nota- 
bly in that which arose upon the establishment of Maximilian’s 
Empire ; and this, least of all, seems to be the time for a departure 
from the safe and beaten pathway. 





Tue end of the Turkish complications cannot yet be safely pre- 
dicted. Count Andrassy’s note has not been received with the 
best grace by the Porte; and its recommendations, we are given to 
understand, have not been deemed admissible. The Turk has in 
him something of that pride with which the Spaniard always assumes 
to act, as if to-day Spain were the great power of Europe and ruled 

i the Continent, as she did in the times of the Emperor Charles. His 
pride is no better founded, nor so well, ag that of the Castilian; but 
he clings to it still, when power and prestige, and land and money, 
one after another, are slipping from him. He no longer dominates 
the Levant and keeps the frontiers of Eastern Europe in chronic 
terror. For the last time he has gathered his turbaned hosts about 
Vienna and vexed the Adriatic with his ships. The tramp of Rus- 
sian armies has been heard upon his borders. The Balkan, through 
whose gates he once went forth to conquer, is no longer even a safe 
wall of defence; and in spite of the jealousy of Christian powers, he 
trembles in the heart 8f Constantinople. Whatever may be the end 
of this present business, whether Herzegovina gain her liberty or 
not, the Moslem empire draws to an end, if its days be not yet 
numbered. The Turk in Europe is an anachronism, and these are 
critical days. 





It is not unlike the common-place, business-like man who con- 
trols English foreign affairs to think it well to urge the idea that the 
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recent purchase of shares of the Suez Canal had no political sig- 
nificance. ‘To him the act no doubt was simply a shrewd business 
transaction, and had that extent, no more. The present Earl of 
Derby is honest and sensible, and nothing if not practical. There 
is no humbug in him. His father would have seen the effect which 
the announcement that Great Britain had bought the Khedive’s 
shares produced on the public mind, with instant and comprehensive 
glance. He would have felt quickest of all the patriotic stir in the 
pulse of England, and whatever the truth might have been, he 
would hardly have sought an occasion to deny that which men thought 
must be true because they hoped it was. The whole British Em- 
pire has thrilled with patriotic pride to think that England was again 
about to take her old place in Continental politics, and it would 
have been as wise to have let men indulge the notion undisturbed. 
But Lord Derby is practical and utterly without imagination, and he 
naturally believes that the people ought to regard the transaction as 
it is and was intended to be—a business investment of a safe and 
promising kind ; and not as they hoped it was and it might have been, 
—a bold and skillful move upon the dangerous but attractive board of 
European politics. At the same time we are assured that England 
supports Aus:ria, with some emphasis; and no doubt, whether her 
more careful statesmen wish it or not, she will make the influence 
which belongs to her wealth and prestige felt, if the occasion demand 
it. England may, and often does, take an interested, narrow view of 
a political question ; and if anything could rob her of her courage, it 
would be her selfishness. This Eastern question, however, touches 
her interests nearly, and she will hardly stand by a calm or cold 
spectator. No watchful student of the forces which are likely to 
bring about its settlement will leave England out of his ken or calcu- 
lation. 


WELL did the Empress of Germany express the truth when she said 
that the crime of Alexander, or Thomassen, the Bremerhaven mur- 
derer, concerned not one country alone, but humanity. It is hard even 
in these days of calculating crime and wholesale plunder, to imagine 
that a man would coldly sit down to plan the annihilation of hundreds 
of innocent men, women and children, for the sake of a few pieces 
of silver. Investigation has thus far discovered no accomplices, nor 
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any evidence of how the purpose of this fiend was to be carried out. 
The whole is conjecture, built on his dying confession ; and the thing 
will go down a mystery, the truth being buried out of view in his 
dishonored grave. The man was sphynx-like. Even his wife, they 
say, knew nothing of his family or history, and not a jot of his design. 
He is described as handsome, well educated and of pleasant manners. 
But whence he came is as little known as is whither he has gone. 
He has bequeathed to us, however, a doubt more dreadful even than 
the tragedy that made him infamous—a doubt so full of horror that 
it is painful even to hint at it—an idea that might paralyse com- 
merce and destroy trade and break the nations into bits. The 
thought that men exist who could smuggle into ocean steamships a 
machine to blow them to pieces in mid-ocean is new to most of us. 
If this dreadful thing had not happened at Bremerhaven, we would 
have deemed the suggestion of such an idea wicked, and a slander on 
humanity. But a man has tried to do it for the sake of a little gain; 
and awful crimes have in them terrible suggestiveness. This creature 
has done what seemed impossible before. The Atlantic rushing 
headlong on the rocks of Nova Scotia, the Ville du Havre founder- 
ing at sea, the Deutschland thumping into pieces on the English 
sand-bank, the City of Boston sailing away into eternity, the hidden 
rock, the treacherous shoal, the impenetrable fog, the raging tempest, 
winds, waters, fire,—all these things were horrible enough. God has 
armed the deep with terrors and fenced it about with fear; but this 
man, so obscure and mysterious, and yet so great in his conception 
of evil, has been able to add still another peril to the sea. 


Tue New Year was hailed in this country with noises that would 
have done honor to an ancient Fourth of July. Everywhere bells 
were rung, cannons fired and night turned into day. But Phila- 
delphia outdid herself. If infinite clamor and a commotion that 
drowned the loudest-mouthed bells in the general uproar can be 
taken as an evidence of patriotism, we are the most patriotic people 
in this world. Some one might find food for interesting investiga- 
tion of the relations between noise and love of country, between 
American Patriotism and the Chinese fire-cracker. If the late Mr. 
John Adams’s often-quoted remark about bells and bonfires be the 
first great cause, that patriot is much to blame, and would have done 
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well had he confined his suggestions, as he did at first, to a more 
solemn, and, to say the least, more rational celebration of national 
anniversaries. But dreadful to adult ears as is the noise, and dan- 
gerous to youthful eyes and fingers as are the fire-works, it must be 
confessed that there is a chance for something different from harsh 
criticism in the spectacle of thousands of people, of the three classes 
into which an acute. philosopher divides mankind—men, women and 
‘boys,—crowding the streets of a great city at midnight, in the midst 
of the ringing of bells and illuminations that light up the whole, to 
greet the coming of the New Year with cheers and rejoicing. To 
us certainly this new year meant something very different from that 
which every other has expressed. It comes full of the past, as well 
of the future. It brings us all that is best of the things that have 
gone by, as well as a promise of the things that are to come. It is 
full of hope: a season of sentiment: a year of Jubilee. The Per- 
sian verse so often quoted might suggest to us the wisdom of wait- 
ing for the end before we spent ourselves in rejoicing ; “but after all 
it is far better to hail with bright anticipations the beginning, even 
if we know well enough they can never be fulfilled. , 


THE new year suggests the Centennial, the preparations for which 
are now resounding on every side. The buildings are almost done 
—so nearly completed, at least, that their readiness in time is now 
assured. They are everything one could desire. In design attrac- 
tive, they are better adapted to their purpose than those of any pre- 
vious exhibition. The practical character of American genius has 
expressed itself in them unmistakably, and thanks to the hard times, 
they are economically built. Their situation and surroundings are 
unsurpassed. They are easy of access by a dozen ways. The Con- 
gressmen and others, who were here on the 18th of December, were 
astonished at what they saw ; and well they might be, if the minds of 
most of them were like that of the intelligent New Yorker who 
wanted to know but recently, if ‘‘the Philadelphians were going 
to hire buildings,” as he ‘‘supposed they would, to hold their exhi- 
bition in?’”” Manyof the Commissioners are alreadyhere. Sweden, 
the first to act in the matter and the largest appropriator of money 
for her share, has been hard at work for some weeks past, her 
model school-house being two-thirds done» England has built her 
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cottages in the park, and will presently have them occupied; while 

the Egyptian display, most of which is the personal loan of the 

Khedive, has reached New York. The Exhibition, in spite of all 
the obstacles which it had to overcome, is now certain of success. 

To be sure, those parts of the country to which its managers natur- 

ally looked at first for sympathy and encouragement, still stand aloof. 

Boston continues cold, New York indifferent and even partly hos- 

tile. Chicago’s sympathies are generally bounded on the east by 

the Alleghany mountains, and the Centennial lacks for her the chief 
element of interest. St. Louis, Cincinnati and New Orleans have 

hitherto seemed only to know of it that it was to take place in 

Philadelphia. But the work has steadily gone on. It has demanded 

courage, patience and more than all a patriotic faith; and pres-, 
ently men will recognize how much has been accomplished, and her 

sister cities see what Philadelphia has silently done for the national 
honor, even if they do not thoroughly appreciate it nor thank her, 

as they doubtless never will. 

Had it not been for the debate on the Amnesty Bill which Mr. 
Randall insisted—doubtless he could not have done otherwise—on 
bringing forward in advance of the Centennial Bill, the managers 
would by this time have been sure of the small sum which they still 
need and hope to get from Government. The United States has acted 
in this whole business with a narrow parsimony that can hardly be 
admired, and even now, at the last minute, the most that can be 
hoped is that they will subscribe the needed amount to the stock 
instead of giving it, as they ought to do. The debate, however, 
which has been precipitated by Mr. Randall’s measure, and filled so 
full of feeling by Mr. Blaine, has interrupted the course of the 
appropriation, and at this writing there may be serious doubts of 
its passage. The very spirit which it was hoped the Centennial 
would exorcise has been aroused, and passions that were buried, if 
not dead, have arisen from the grave. But the fire was there, 
though the ashes seemed so cold and gray; and in the blaze that has 
sprung up, the Centennial Bill will be scorched, if not destroyed. 


THE question has been generally debated whether Mr. Blaine has 
done himself good or evil by his recent actions. He has never rep- 
resented the extremists of his party. Neither by nature nor by 
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training is he unforgiving. He has done what he has done upon 
calm reflection, and it is said against advice. Perhaps he felt that 
he must out-Morton Morton as he had out-Granted Grant; and as 
he took the wind out of the latter’s sails on the school question, he 
must rob the former of the bloody shirt. No one in Mr. Blaine’s 
place acts upon impulse, and but few, even after reflection, wisely. 
There is something in the White House fever that stirs the blood 
and dims the eye, that ties the tongue or wags it unwisely, that 
makes the man either doubtful and timid or full of a false and dan- 
gerous courage. That Jeff Davis was to blame for many things is 
true, and none hold him more sharply to account than do the 
Southerners, for they attribute to him many of their troubles. It 
may be true that he was in a measure responsible for the awful 
atrocities of Andersonville. In that case we should have tried and 
punished him, as we did the miserable wretch who paid for his crime 
upon the gallows. But we have never arraigned him for that crime, 
and now, ten years after the war, it seems neither magnanimous nor 
wise to single out a man relegated to obscurity and make a martyr 
out of him, in spite of fate and of himself. Davis is stronger in the 
South to-day than he was on Monday last, and through no act of 
his. And it does seem unpatriotic to open the Centennial year with 
discussions which must necessarily cause infinite pain and revive the 
memory of old feuds. 

Mr. Blaine of course had a purpose in what he did. And the 
rare luck which follows at his bidding, never left him in this struggle. 
His opponents were not wise enough to throw on him the onus of 
commencing the struggle, and by a calm and temperate behavior 
disprove his words and show his charges to be false. For a moment 
the Democratic leaders might have annihilated Mr. Blaine. But, 
* doubtless, he knew them well, and had counted all the risks. When 
Mr. Hill, of Georgia, got up, Blaine’s point was made. It has been 
made at the expense of good feeling, it is true ; it has destroyed the 
hopes on which we had built great things. It has broken down a pretty 
fabric, and spoilt a pleasant harmony ; it has planted doubt in many 
a Northern mind, and rage in many a Southern heart ; it has driven 
the Democratic party one step backward in the direction of its 
past well deserved defeats, and revived in some Republican 
hearts the old war fervor. Newspapers which spoke of Repub- 
licans and Democrats last week talk now of Union men and Reb- 
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els, and where quiet reigned upon the Potomac on Monday last 
may be heard to-night the voices of angry men. It was, no doubt, 
Mr. Blaine’s well-laid plan to bring about just this state of things. 
It was a deliberate move in a complicated and dangerous game. But 
it has not had, nor could it have under any circumstances, the per- 
sonal or party effect for which its author did it; for it was the deed 
of a Politician in the narrow sense. ‘The Politician is short-sighted, 
because selfishness is always so, and the Politician is its incarnation. 
The Statesman is far-sighted, for he looks beyond himself. The one 
acts for himself, the other for the State: this for to-day, that for to- 
morrow and alltime. The Statesman would have seen that in our day 
the true history of the war can never be written—that all we can do is 
to gather the material ; that Congress is no place in which to make 
history if we could; that any discussion like this would only strengthen 
prejudice, revive party feeling and embitter sectional hate, fixing the 
very stains we had hoped to wash away. He would have set him- 
self to accomplish a task which time and circumstance were making 
easy for him, and would have sought to bind rather than to sever. 
The Politician could not see that what the People want is Peace and 
Unity, and that no transient fury would change a national purpose 
fixed for good. To him it seemed easy to arouse again the old war 
spirit which, like the spirit of liberty in Madame Roland’s words, 
has so many crimes committed in its name; and that if it were 
aroused and awakened, the victory of his party would be won. The 
truth is that while the Republican party would and ought to win 
always upon that issue, it is no longer a living issue with this people. 
It is dead and buried, and cannot be revived to bear infinite blun- 
ders on its back. Both sections of the country long for peace— 
the time invites it—these Centennial anniversaries make anything 
besides jar on the common heart. What should be thought of one® 
who throttles this new-made friendship and tender confidence for 
partisan or personal gain? Mr. Blaine has made reputation where 
he did not need it, and lost it where he needed it most. He has 
shown himself a true Politician and a ready debater, when what we 
want of all things is a Statesman. The debate which he has aroused 
endured fourdays. The public time has been consumed—sectional 
spirit aroused—men’s passions stirred—and nothing gained by it. 
Jeff. Davis is not made worse in Northern, but much better in 
Southerneyes. The Republican party is not strengthened anywhere. 
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Mr. Blaine is no nearer the White House. Has the whole thing 
done the country any good? 





THE extraordinary revolution, for such it may be called, which 
has placed Mr. Caven at the head of Common Council, deserves more 
than a passing notice. The Rings which have so long misgoverned 
us, have for years been supreme in that body. There, if any- 
where, the power of the bad element was greatest. Most of the 
schemes which defrauded the tax-payer and destroyed the confi- 
dence of men in the government, passed at some time through one 
branch or the other, or found assistance at the members’ hands. 
But the last two years, even in Philadelphia, have not been favorable 
to modern statesmanship; and recently the individuals who have gov- 
erned us, true to the adage, began to fall out among themselves. 
Shrewd advantage was taken of this—and the people have their due— 
and Mr. Caven is now President of the Common Council. Elected 
to the body some years ago as a Municipal Reformer against the 
Republican candidate, though always a good and consistent 
Republican—and the truer and better for not only being hon- 
est, but ready to do something for the sake of virtue—he 
stood up almost alone in defiance of the Ring. His reward has 
come sooner than it generally does, and in a different form; and he 
now rules where he was hardly suffered to serve. He is believed to 
be capable as well as honest, and is known to have plenty of pluck. 
In his appointments he has done the best he could with the material 
in his hands, and has allowed no hesitation to prevent his meting 
out to his enemies, who are at the same time ‘those of the people, 
some portion of the punishment which they deserve. From the head 
they have gone down to the foot; from the top they have fallen to 

*the bottom; and there, where they are harmless, they may be suffered 
to remain until their seats in Councils can be filled by honest men. 
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S one enters the magnificent gallery of German literature, a 
marine view in water-colors hangs over against a firm land- 
scape in oils called the Nibelungen Nét; it is the Song of Gudrun, 
and these two are the first and perhaps the greatest of all that fol- 
low. The Gudrun can not lay claim-to any tragedy like that which, 
muttering through the long and solid stanzas of the Nibelungen, 
bursts at last in the utter ruin of the royal house of Burgundy-on- 
the-Rhine. Raids by sea, beleaguering of castles, fierce combats on 
wild sea-beaches, and a peal of marriage bells at the end—were it 
not an anachronism to talk of bells in a poem of doubtful Christi- 
anity—these elements go to the making of the Gudrun. It is true 
it has the genuine flavor of the Baltic, a sea which at its brightest 
wears a peculiar smile, if not exactly cold, yet containing some hint 
of possible days of evil; nevertheless the Gudrun is essentially a 
comedy, in which the humor is quiet and self-contained. 

Like the Nibelungen, the size of this poem is not calculated to 
attract hasty readers. Two parts can be readily separated from 
each other, the second being about Gudrun herself, the former 
about her father and grandfather! To such absurdity reached the 
taste of the various poets who had a hand in its lines, and, one may 
add, of the feudal audiences of those poets about the year 1200. If 
then we are to venture on the seventeen hundred stanzas composing 
the Gudrun, it must be to give only the most important verses set 
apart by the painful commentators of Germany as the true kernel of 
the story. 

Among these commentators the majority are of the patriotic type, 
who are unwilling to take from Germany the smallest credit in the 
line of literature ; not so, however, the Scandinavians. They point 
out the prototype of the first half of the song of Gudrun in the Edda, 
and plainly hint the probability of the whole of it being theirs; but 
to this the learned Germans will not consent. What we do know is 
that only one manuscript exists, and its dialect places the writing of 
the song, as we now have it, in southeastern Germany. To us it is 
of minor importance whether the various myths of Germany arose in 
its own bosom and were exported to Norway, or whether Norway 
engendered them; we may take a middle course, and allow the same 
traditions to all branches of the Teutonic race. 
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Where we will strike the current of the poem, at the 204th stanza, 
the fair Gudrun’s grandfather and father have béen accounted for with 
various marvelous particulars, such as the grandfather’s abduction by 
a griffin and his life in a cave. Her father is king at Hegelingen, prob- 
ably a small castle or town; the locality is not far from the present 
Hamburg, and at that time occupied by Danes. Denmark bears its 
ancient name of Ortland, and of this, as well as Frisia, he is the 
overlord ; before his river mouth lies the North Sea, and the Danes 
who have settled in Scotland, Wales and Ireland, as well as those in 
France, under the name of Normans, are his acquaintances, if not 
always his friends. It may seem hard that at the 204th stanza Gu- 
drun is not yet born, yet so it is. Hetel is looking about him for a 
wife and mother of heroes, and naturally insists upon the one of all 
others he cannot have—Hildé, daughter of Hagen, a Danish king of 
Ireland. Unfortunately all messengers bearing amorous proposals 
to the court of the fierce fighter, Hagen, are ‘‘ cut and slashed,” and 
all suitors are insulted, so Hetel resolves to use strategy to get pos- 
session of proud Hagen’s jewel. 


264. Then made at home King Hetel signal of his will. 
Very little lazy were carpenters. With skill 
Wrought they on his vessels, and with both art and might 
The walls were to the uprights well bound with silver bright. 


265. Standfast and right excellent then were mast-trees made; 
The oars were bound around about with the gold so red, 
As though with flames they burnéd, the monarch’s riches 
showing, 
When they were to venture, right praiseworthy was their going. 


* *x 7” * * * * 


285. Then this is in their favor that a northwind fills 
With a breeze their mainsails to the heroes’ wills. 
The shipping stood on evenly, as they left the port 
They who knew their sea-work, by them the young hands then 
were taught. 


If the metre of the Gudrun is rough, it has the merit of being 
translatable with closeness; while in the translation itself any smooth- 
ing down would not only take from the flavor, but put the reader at 
a disadvantage as compared to a German reading this early dialect 
of his. In a like stanza the whole poem is written. Hetel’s envoys 
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journey to Ireland by a sea-passage, which is long, but, as the poet 
anxiously and with strange violence insists, not a thousand miles. 
Those who so relate ‘‘lie crazily; it is not in accordance with the 
story.”” Here we have a stickler for geographical accuracy with a 
vengeance. Ballyghan, or Balian, the Irish town of a Danish king, 
named Hagen, is reached; anchors are ‘‘bound to the bottom,” 
huckster-booths are raised on the shore, and the judge or shore- 
guard of Balian is informed that they are rich merchants. 

The king himself is gracious, having been well softened by costly 
presents, and every one is anxious to see the magnificent strangers, 
whose splendor is so great that another story has to be invented. 
Their spokesman, Waté, a mighty grizzled warrior, tells Hagen that 
they really have fled their country on account of a blood-feud; 
Fruoté stands near to corroborate his story with his courtly presence, 
and Horand, the sweetest singer of the North, the third of the wily 
envoys, adds the grace of his manner to the conference. Hagen 
visits the beautiful ships, without suspicion of the cargo of lusty 
fighters contained by their black sides. Hildé, his daughter, has 
her curiosity aroused, and persuades him to invite the exiled vassals 


to the court. A verse here gives an early substitute or an antece- 
dent to hemp in capital punishment. 


296. He spake then: ‘‘My peace-royal and conduct by the way, 
These I offer freely. He shall surely pay 


With the ¢wisted willow who frets the lordly stranger, 


Be therefore nowise anxious: in my land they are free from 
danger.” 


Hilde has her way, and even submits to the necessary formality of 
kissing Waté, whose beard and fierce face are accurately described. 
But his terrible look, like that of the Hagen of the Nibelungen Lied, 
can not prevent the princess and her mother making sly sport of the 
old warrior ; both women have the same name. 


343. Vrou Hilde and her daughter, in a gamesome mood, 
Began to question Waté: ‘‘ Did he find it good 
Still with lovely women to lounge upon a seat, 
Or would he not far sooner his foes in savage storming meet?’’ 


344. Then spoke the ancient Waté: ‘‘For me one thing is meet: 
Near to lovely women however soft my seat, 

One thing would I far rather, with many a headstrong Knight, 

Now if so it might happen, in savage stormings I would fight.” 
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At this the young queen laughs merrily, but Waté is a folk-hero 
who may be joked with by women; when it comes to men he is not 
behindhand with a peculiar grim humor of his own. This is an es- 
sential trait in the folk-hero of Germanic legend; he is gifted with 
a wiliness which comes down from the heathen giants of still earlier 
ages. Waté pretends that sword-play is to him an unknown skill. 


354. As custom is in Ireland, often was begun 
Many a kind of joyousness. Thereby Waté won 
The monarch for a friend. For woman’s loveliness, 
Sir Horand, he of Daneland, was often full of gamesome- 
ness. 
* * * * * * * 
362. Then spake the tameless Hagen : ‘‘Give me the sword in hand, 
I'd like to kill the time here with him from Stiirmenland, 
As I might give him lesson of my four cuts, in truth, 
The hero well may thank me.” This Waté promised in good 
sooth. 
363. The guest addressed the monarch: ‘*‘May I have grace of thee, 
Oh Hagen, thou great fighter, that thou wilt honor me? 
If thou should’st strike me wounds here, ’fore women I were 
shamed :””— 
Waté knew the sword play so well none in the world had 
dreamed. 
364. Hagen, with great hardship, withstood th’ unskillful man, 
So that like a wetted brand he to reek began, 
The master ’fore the pupil. Yea, he was strong enough ! 
The good host plied his guest, too, with strokes right terrible 
and rough. 


But this is all by-play to the real work, performing through the 
intrigues of courtly Horand. He sings so sweetly that birds cease 
their lays to hear him; and Hildé, who listens from her high 
tower, is so entranced that she pursuades her chamberlain to bring 
him in secret to her apartments, to which dangerous step the bold 
Sir Horand is glad to accede. The effect of his song on nature is 
given in a sort of formula or incantation. Birds having had mention 
in the preceding verse, we are told: 


389. The beasts within the forest left their pastures all ; 
The serpents, that do ever in the grasses crawl— 
The fishes that do ever through the waters press— 
They left their occupation. Well coyld he use his skillfulness. 


* * * * * * * 
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397. Then chanted he a measure; it was of Amilé ; 
No Christian man has ever learnt that song to say 
Before or since, save hearing the same on savage sea ; 
Therewith them served Sir Horand, the sworder quick and 
free. 

Various explanations are given to the wondrous measure of Amilé, 
according as one has fancied it to be the name of a person fh a lost 
song or that of an Arabian town. It does not seem to have been 
noticed that Ambla, or, as it is now called, Ameland, an island 
north of Holland, lies directly on the path between Hegelingen and 
Ireland, and may be referred to as still heathen and in the ‘savage 
sea” (wilde vluot). The poet who introduced the expression 
was probably a mainlander, who wished to place the chant on some 
remote island, whose name his hearers had probably heard before. 
One commentator suggests that Amilé is a corruption of Amleth, 
and alludes to the other name for the maelstrom: Amleth’s Mill. 
But whatever its derivation, the effect on Hildé was convincing, for 
she allows herself to be approached and listens to the praisesof Hetel, 
king of distantHegelingen. ‘‘Twelve,” says the unblushing Horaud, 
‘tare finer singers than I at Hetel’s court, but Hetel himself surpasses 
us all!”’ 

The heroes ask their leave, but urge the court to inspect their 
beautiful ships, which the entire castle does with great pomp. But 
suddenly Hildé is separated from her parents and ascends one, while 
Hagen inspects another ship. Then signal is made, anchors are 
lifted, and the vessels begin to move. The king springs overboard 
and collects his warriors. His wrath is frightful. He calls for his 
enormous spear, while the strand quickly glistens with his men-at- 
arms, but alas! his ships are full of holes, and his army is powerless ! 
The bold robbers disappear below the horizon. 

Among a crowd of silk-clad maidens Hetel finds his bride, when 
he advances to meet her near Hegelingen. 

483. With manners very comely a greeting then began 
Of her who after bore crown for that most glorious man. 
Around the maid, love-waking, (now right well may he list!) 
His arms he cast about her, the lovely form he sweetly kissed. 

But their joys are brief, for by evening Hagen, who has mended 
his boats, is upon them. Horand sees sails with crosses on them, 
such as pilgrims use, and on the crosses pictures are painted. The 





a 
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peaceful sign does not deceive any one ; the maidens already begin 
lamenting inevitable slaughter of heroes, and the run-away princess 
is put on a ship with a bodyguard, while the men of Hegelingen 
make ready. King Hagen calls on his Irish Danes: 
503. In mighty anger Hagen bounded overboard, 
Landwards waded through the flood that selected sword. 
Then fell upon the hero, like rapid flakes of snow, 
The swiftly hurtling arrows. The Hegelingen soldiers bare 
them so. 

As the furious battle proceeds, Hagen’s men have the best of it ; he 
himself wounds the too aspiring bridegroom, and even hurts old 
Waté himself, but that folk-hero must be allowed revenge, or 
listeners would murmur: 

519. With fury Waté paid back the bitter flesh wound 
i ia were tears of bright blood there upon him 
found. 
He strikes the tameless Hagen until from helmet flies 
Old Waté’s sword resounding. Then daylight sinks from 
Hagen’s eyes. 

Here the daughter interferes to save her father: a truce is called. 
Hagen finds Hilde well married and wearing the crown, not a mere 
private wife after the Danish fashion, and so departs for Ireland well 
content. Like many another father, he seems to have made himself 
very disagreeable until his daughter is disposed of, and then discov- 
ered that her marriage is a great relief. 

Now at last we get to Gudrun, for the beautiful Hilde robbed 

from Ireland is her mother; it is not surprising, then, that the trick 
should be hereditary in the family. Hetel is another Hagen, for he 
treats suitors of that marvelous beauty, Gudrun, with all the con- 
tempt his father-in-law once treated him. Among others, Hartmut 
of Normandy sends ambassadors ‘‘ by land and sea,’’ whereby Hol- 
land is probably meant, and gets the most disgraceful rebuff. 
‘‘How,” says Vrou Hildé, formerly the runaway bride, now a 
mighty and staid queen, full of the law of precedence and feudal 
etiquette, ‘How may she have his bed when his father held (ech) 
a hundred and three castles under my own father in Garadin (Car- 
digan, Wales)?” Who knows but that Hetel might have taken 
the bold young Norman, had it not been for this feminine memory? 
But then we should have no Song of Gudrun! 
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Beside a Dane from the Mediterranean, a nearer suitor was Her- 
wic, who, though poor, did not waste time, but being insulted, 
raised an army and proceeded to harry the land of his love. As 
he succeeded in putting Hetel to great straits, it is natural a northern 
princess should feel an outgoing of the heart for such fiery energy. 


644. Often struck from helmets fire-heated wind 
Herwic the lordly. Now this was borne in mind 
By Gudrun the radiant; eye-pasture good she had: 
The hero was right valiant: thereat she was both sorrowful 
and glad. 


* * * * * *x * 


649. Thus Gudrun, the lovely, saw and heard the brawl— 
Now Luck is often rounded even as a ball: 
Since the woman could not part them otherwise, 
She willed that foe and father should hearken her emprise. 


In other words, she is willing and her father is ready to see the jus- 
tice of taking Herwic for a son-in-law. But the news of an attack 
upon Herwic’s land by the Oriental Dane puts an end to the festivi- 
ties beginning, and lover and relations hasten to repel the invader. 
Now it is that Hartmut’s spies inform him in Normandy that the 
coast is clear. If Vrou Hildé disdains his suit, his mother, Gerlint, 
is not backward in stirring up Hartmut to revenge the affront, and 
he arrives before Gudrun’s castle with a summons to come forth and 
wed him. When Gudrun informs him of her engagement, he takes 
and sacks the castle, and bears away for Normandy with great booty 
for his men, and for himself the wondrous, lovely Gudrun. 

The consternation in the allied camp is great. Hetel and Waté, 
with son-in-law Herwic, have driven the marauder into a castle, 
which they cannot leave untaken to pursue Hartmut. Waté alone 
keeps his head. Peace and alliance is instantly concluded with 
‘Siegfried of Alzabé’”’ and his Icarian followers, and Waté proposes 
to seize the ships of certain pilgrims to the Holy Land for the 
emergency. In spite of the pilgrims’ indignation this is done, and 
the strongest are compelled to serve in the expedition. ‘‘ A bread,”’ 
that is, a loaf, expresses, on account of its cheapness, what we should 
render by a * button.” " 

843. Loud the pilgrims curséd, as well there was a need ; 
Whatever word they gave him, he recked it not a bread— 


Waté, the much-daring, wrought this without a smile, 
That boats they must allow him and vessels for the while. 
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844. Hetel rested never until upon the sea 
They came with all their crosses. From their band took he 
Five hundred men and over, the best that there were found, 
Of whom right few were brought back to Hegelingen sound. 
This stanza foretells that all Waté’s promptness is to be unavailing. 
For the Normans have reached a point on the Netherland coast, 
where, at the Wiilpensand, or ‘‘ place where she-wolves breed,’’ they 
are enjoying a rest in the society of their beautiful captives. They 
are thus occupied when the ‘‘ cruisers’’ are sighted, above whose bul- 
warks helmets shine in such martial order that it is plain the kind of 
pilgrims they bear portend no good. All is commotion on shore. 
The standards of old Ludewic and young Hartmut, his son, are 
borne forward to the water’s edge as the Hegelingen men spring 
into the shallows and push to land, under cover of a cloud of javelins 
from the ships, ‘‘ like snow from the Alps when the winds blow.”’ 
Long and fierce is the combat, and Hetel dying at the haad of old 
Ludewtc only enrages the Danes the more ; but at thesavage renewal 
of the fight in the gathering darkness a friend is slain. ‘Murder is 
being committed here,”’ cries Herwic, and the battle stops. The 
Hegelingen men encamp, weary and sad, but while they sleep the 
battered Normens steal away in such of their ships as they have men 
to equip, and the morning finds their fires desolate. The Danes 
have been so severely handled, and the enemy has got such a start, 
that Fruote pursuades them to give over a hopeless pursuit. 
Dejectedly they set out for home, to announce to Hildé the death 
of her king and the loss of her child. They must wait until the 
youth of the land are grown to men before they can hope to wrest 
their princess from the captivity in Normandie. Meanwhile the 
remnant of the Norman band have reached the French coast with 
Gudrun. On the way, being urged by the father, she refuses to 
marry Hartmut, and quickly learns what is in store for obstinacy. 
‘‘Not gentle was Ludewic’s care for lovely women’’ as the fair cap- 
tive and Hartmut found ; for at her refusal the old man seizes her by 
her fa/we zophe, or yellow plaits of Kair, and casts her into the sea, 
from which Hartmut rescues her. But her treatment by old Gerlint, 
the fierce mother, may be given without comment. 
995. Then unto hero Hartmut wicked Gerlint said, 
‘¢*Tis thus by wiser persons dullards should be led. 


An you allow me, Hartmut, to guide her at my pleasure, 
I trust to so arrange it, her pride shall find a measure.” 
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996. Then answer made the she-fiend the lovely maiden to, 
«« Since weal thou wilt not choose thee, thou must arrive at woe, 
Now look well round about thee for what thy fate may turn, 
For thou must heat my chambers and keep the fire aburn. 


* * * * * * *x * * 


1019. Her way where she was seated the old queen then did take. 
To Gudrun, maid of Hegeling, then she quickly spake, 
‘¢ And wilt thou not consider, my prettiest of wenches, 
So must thou with thine own hair wipe dust from footstools 
and from benches.” 


* * * * * K * * * 


1064. So spake the wicked Gerlint: ‘‘ Thou workest many a woe, 
However hard the winter, thou shalt out in the snow 
To wash with toil my garments well in the bitter wind, 
Until within the warm room you often long yourself to find.” 


So there was no help for Gudrun, save in the alternative, always 
being forced upon her, of marrying Hartmut, a prince of great re- 
nown, and to all evidence noble in character. Such trifles as carry- 
ing off the maid he loved and sacking any castle he could enter, 
were entirely within the rules of a bold young Norseman. It was 
not that which made Gudrun refuse the crown of Normandy; it was 
her promise to Herwic which made her prefer all the ignominies in- 
vented every day afresh by the tireless spite of Hartmut’s dam. Did 
she come late from drudgery in the harsh winter air? Gerlint was 
ready to embitter her hours of rest with curses and blows. Did 
Hartmut return from one of his constant expeditions for booty or 
glory? Gudrun must wash the clothes of all his men-at-arms. All 
her maids save Hildeburc are taken from her, and for the space of 
seven years she lives in misery as the lowest slave of the castle. 

Meantime Waté, the great vassal of Hegelingen, has been watch- 
ing the growth of his young men, and Queen Hildé has been build- 
ing. Forty long ships bear forth Waté, ‘Herwic the betrothed, Ort- 
win, Gudrun’s brother, and Horand, the sweet singer, leaders of the 
new levies and the veterans who survived that fatal day on the Wiil- 
pensand when King Hetel was slain. Adventures fall thick on them 
as soon as they reach the open sea; one is a danger we have met 
with in the Arabian Nights. What indeed more natural than that 
men should invest with fabulous interest a phenomenon so mysterious 
as the movement of the magnetic needle? Seeing the strange bit 
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of iron quivering with a hidden life or purpose, why should there 
not be a great magnetic mountain in the north, and how prevent 
every nail of the ship which has ventured too near from springing 
out and leaving the mariner struggling with the sea? 
1126. At Givers ’fore the mountain Hildé’s army lay: 

However good their anchors, to the murky sea 


The mountains of the magnet thence them quick had hent : 
Their sturdy nfast-trees o’er them stood all bent. 


Winds from the South have carried them to Givers, a name im- 
possible to place, unless it be a corruption of the Arabic Gebel, 
mountain, which adheres to several most important landmarks, of 
which Gibraltar will be the first to suggest itself. A®tna was also 
called Monte Gibello, but as the Hegelingen men went northwards 
with the storm, it could hardly be either of these. The ‘vinster- 
mer,” or murky sea, means either a fog belt, or the long night of 
Polat regions, while Givers may apply to Hecla, because of its evi- 
dent likeness to A&tna, the Monte Gibello. In the following stanzas 
Waté’s grim humor may have played about the similar names of 
Hecla and Gibraltar, if both went then by the name of Givers; 
although it is always possible the poet was serious, and honestly con- 
founded the three illustrious mountains. Westward of Gibraltar the 
ancients placed the charming fables of Atlantis; and in this connec- 
tion it is well to remember that they have been burlesqued by the 
Germans in their account of the Schlaraffenland, where Rhine wine 
runs in streams, and roast pig walks about with carving-knife ready in 
its back. Waté’s account seems to stand halfway between the noble 
fable and the caricature, as the song of Gudrun between the classics 
and modern fairy-tales. This is what Waté says: 


1128. ‘* Now since that hither sailing our queen’s force lieth here, 
And we so far have sailéd on the murky mere; 
From childhood always heard I this legend of the sea, 
At Givers in the mountains there lies a kingdom mightily. 


1129. ‘* There live the people nobly, so wealthy is their land ; 
Where the waters trickle, silver is the sand, 
Therewith they build the castles, and what they have for 
stone 
Is all of gold—the best gold. Yea, is their poorness surely 
none.” 


* * * * * * * 
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1134. The mist-cloud drew up higher, as it God decreed, 
Then heaved them up the billows. Now they came from 
need. } 
Through the mighty murk they looked upon the sun, 
Then up arose a west wind. Their labor now was fully done. 


But supposing no confusion of poet, or grim humor of Waté, who 
proposed, before the west wind came, to land and fill the ships with 
gold and jewels, why then we must look for an Atlantis fabled in 
the north, and there we find—what else but those happy isles that 
men are searching for to this day, the radiant semi-tropical land 
beyond a frozen barrier in the Open Polar Sea? Has not the fable 
so wrought upon a practical citizen of these United States, and in 
this century, that he produced a full-blown theory of the earth to 
account for it, maintaining that this globe is like an apple with the 
core removed, and that when we can once sail northward over the 
ice-bound rim, down into the convergent interior, we shall find a 
region of unchanging climate? So there is yet an Atlantis whose 
Columbus is unborn. 

Roughly treated by the ocean, the Hegelingens nevertheless get 
sheltered at last under an island near Hartmut’s castle in Normandie, 
and Herwic and Ortwin set out in a skiff to reconnoitre. The day 
before, while Gudrun and Hildeburc are washing linen on the harsh 
sea-beach, a bird, or angel, as two different stanzas put it, comforts 
Gudrun with the assurance of the safety and presence on the bod- 
dice (mieder) of the ocean of those she loves. This bird is one of 
the wise or swan-women of the Nibelungen—the maidens who turn 
to swans in the Arabian nights, the talking hamsa-birds in the 
Mahabharata. 


1170. Prone tpon the harsh stones fell Gudrun the fair, 
And to God in shape of cross she did make a prayer. 
She spake to Hildeburgé. ‘‘Oh, well the while that ever 
Our God hath routh upon us: from woe we now shall ’scape 
forever.” 
* * * * * * * * 


1193. From Gerlint then they parted. Wet aside they laid 
The clothing they were wearing. No kindness them was 
paid. 
Alas, no trusty vassals had now King Hetel’s daughter, 
However she might miss them. Her food was black bread 
and spring water. 
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On the following day, that of the arrival of the Hegelingen, a 
heavy snow had fallen. The prisoners enter Gerlint’s room to ask 
remission of their task on the beach, but from Ludewic’s side the 
shrewish queen bids them out on the shore to wash the clothes. 
They set out in tears. As they get to work, two strange knights 
land from a small boat, and they fly in a panic. 


1212. Then sprang they from their vessel and after calléd fast 
‘*Ye lovely washerwomen, what means your sudden haste? 
We are but foreign people, that see ye, an ye choose; 
But should you hasten from us, the costly garments you might 
lose.” 
* * * * * * * 
1216. They came in shifts enclothed. Very wet were they; 
Better lived these noble ladies ere this day; 
Their long hair with the March wind was tossing to and fro: 
Woe was the noble maidens, what though ’t were either rain 
or snow. 
* * * * * e.. * 
1219. The sea was floated over with iceblocks everywhere, 
Which were in pieces broken. Bitter was their care; 
Through their shifts as white as ever is the snow 
Outshone their lovely bodies, great doubt of mind did work 
them woe. 
* * * * * * * 
1232. Then shudders in the sharp cold the beauteous maiden fair ; 
And spoke the princely Herwic: ‘‘Oh would it might appear 
No shame to you, most noble, if you our mantles bore! 
Oh, love-awaking maidens upon this wintry shore!” 


1233. Thenspake queen Hildé’s daughter: ‘‘God let you blesséd be 
Because of both your mantles! On this frame of me 
Clothes of man shall never by any eye be seen!” 

(Often, had it been known, they might have sadder been.) 
The princes now fall to questioning about the Normans, and espe- 
cially one Gudrun, a captive princess. She, says the washerwoman, 
is dead! When she sees their emotion she acknowledges that she 
was one of the captives herself, and finally alludes to Herwic as her 
betrothed. 


1247. Then spake the high-born knightman: ‘‘ Now gaze at this my 
hand— 
Till you perceive the gold ring (as I Herwic am named) 
Wherewith I was betrothed to hold in love Gudrun ; 
An so you be my own wife, most lovingly Ill: bear you 
hence right soon.” 
* * + * * * 
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1250. He looked upon her finger; he saw the gold ring there. 
Herwic, the courtly, spake to Gudrun fair : 
‘No other surely bare you but was of princely line ; 
Thus after many sorrows have I seen joy and pleasure mine.” 


1251. With his arms he happed about that right glorious maid : 
The news was unto each there, happy both and sad ; 
He kissed I know not how oft the virtue-teeming queen ; 
Both her and Hildeburgé, the wretched maiden, lovely to be 
seen 


As Ortwin will not hear of taking by stealth captives whom Hart- 
mut kept in stormy battle, a tearful parting ensues. The maidens 
forget their tasks until Hildeburc reminds Gudrun : 


1268. Then spake queen Hildé’s daughter: ‘I am too proud by far 
That such as I for Gerlint her weeds wash any more; 
To such a wretched labor I needs must feel disdain, 
When once two kings have kissed me and in my arms em- 
braced have lain.” 


* * * * * * * 


1271. ‘‘So I shall bear these garments even to the flood, 
(And well may they enjoy it,’’ spake the maiden good, 
‘That I have had the fortune to be a queen to-day !) 
I'll cast these on the billows that hence they freely drive 
away.” 


At the castle a storm of curses greet the lazy queans, who chatter 
on the beach with men instead of attending to their work. And 
where is Gudrun’s share? She stands before Gerlint in a most irri-. 
tating position : 


1280. Then up and spake the she-wolf: ‘‘Where are those weeds of 
mine, 
Since now so very lazily those same hands of thine 
Are wound within thy kirtle all to my observing ? 
An I live a short space, I’ll teach another mode of serving !’’ 


1281. Then spake old Hagen’s grandchild: ‘‘I have let them lie 
Below there by the ocean. When that I did try 
To carry them to castle, they bore too hard on me— 
And by my troth I care not, tho’ ne’er henceforth the same 
you see !’’ 


1282. Then out spake that she-devil: ‘‘Thou shalt not joy it so; 
Before I turn to slumber, thou shalt come to woe !” 
To bind the brooms with thorns and strip her then she bade, 
A punishment unstinted Vrou Gerlint would not spare the 
maid. 
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But Gudrun knows how to disarm her resentment with a word : 
‘‘If I am hurt this day you shall rue it, so I ever in this land bear 
the crown !’’ Gerlint cannot believe her ears, for it is seven years 
that the princess has never wavered in her refusal to marry her son, 
and when Gudrun’s yielding is brought by a quick messenger to 
Hartmut, he too is incredulous, but hastens to the room. 

1293. There stood, all in her wet shift, that most glorious maid, 
And thus, with streaming eyes, a greeting of him made, 
She steps right forth to meet him, and by him stands so close 


That he, as if t’ embrace her, his arms about sweet Gudrun 
throws. 


1294. Shesaid: ‘* Now nay, Sir Hartmut, you must not this forget, 
That all the people know well, in whose sight we're set, 
I ama wretched washmaid, and you might me disdain, 
For you're a lofty monarch: how can you kiss me without 
blame ?”’ 

With such ambiguous acting proceeds the sly Gudrun, She now 
makes terms: her maidsare to be bathed and sumptuously clad, and 
a certain room, which happens to be thick of wall and strong of 
door, is to be set apart, where the captives can enjoy each other’s 
society all alone in a joyful feast. When all is ordered as she de- 
mands, the bolts are shot, and Gudrun stands exultingly before her 
women and begins the banquet. After all are well warmed with 
generous wine, she proclaims an ‘‘eye-pasture’’ for them on the 
morrow. 


1332. ‘* This day have I from Herwic, my spouse, received the kiss, 
And from Ortwin, my brother! Now all may ponder this: 
Such maid of you that rich would be, without a care or sor- 
row, 
Let this be her sole duty, to tell when darkness yieldeth to 
the morrow.” 


In the camp of the Hegelingen the shameful treatment of their 
princess seems too great for credence; but they must believe at last. 


1342. Then all her kindred wept there for the hapless maid. 
Waté, very ancient, wrathfully he said : 
‘< You act most like to old wives that are faint of wit, 
And all without a reason. For heroes this is never fit. 


1343. ‘‘ Now, would ye help our Gudrun from her sorrow dread ? 
Why, color those same garments in strange fashion red, 
Those same robes she washéd with so white a hand ; 

In such wise let us serve her, and stop her woe in foreign land !’”” 
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In the gray dawn the maid who watches from the captives’ room 
sees the whole plain before the Norman castle, even to the shore, 
glittering with spears. She calls to Gudrun and at the same mo- 
ment Waté sounds twice his mighty blast. The Norman sentry 
cries out, and wicked Gerlint wakes and rouses old King Ludewic. 
Then the whole castle hurries into the reality of a siege. 


1360. The while Gudrun was speaking the people slept in hall, 
Ere that Ludewic’s watchman terribly did call: 
‘‘Up, up, ye lofty fighters! Arise, ye nobles, arm ! 
Ye daring ones of Normandy! thro’ sleep I ween ye come to 
harm !” 
* * * i‘, * * * 


1394. With all his mighty power blew Wate blast the third, 
Whereat the walls to quiver and waves to sound were heard. 
Well might King Ludwic’s corner-stones spring from out the 
wall ! 
Then bade he Horand show forth Queen Hilde’s standard 
*fore them all. 


1395. All greatly fear’d old Waté. Each did silent bide: 
A horse was heard to neigh once: Herwic’s royal bride 
Stood upon the battlements. Seen were now the daring 
Advancing in great order, who with Hartmut to the fight 
were faring. 


Is it not all like ascene at the opera? The lovely prize stands on 
the low battlements, and as the defenders issue from the gates the 
fight closes within sound of her voice ; each hero has his turn of val- 
or before her eyes. The battle rages. Suddenly old King Ludewic 
falls upon Herwic and unhorses him, but the latter is so stung by 
shame that he is ready for great deeds : 


1441. He pondered in his spirit: ‘‘Alas, what’s come to me? 
If my lady Gudrun has happened this to see, 
An we live to such days as I win her embrace, 
Surely she’ll bear malice when I take by her my sleeping 
place. 


1442. ‘‘That the mighty graybeard has cut me down right here, 
Thereat I am ashamed !’’ Then he bade them bear 
His standard toward King Ludewic with his men of might, 
They hustled toward the foemen, nor would they let them 
from their sight. 
* * * 7 * 


* x 
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1445. Then Gudrun’s true lover, striking under helm 
And over shield of Ludewic, quick did him o’erwhelm; 
So terribly he hurt him, no longer might he bide; 
Old Ludewic then before him must bitter death abide. 


From this time on, the battle turns in favor of the invaders. 
Hartmut is cut off from the castle and hard beset. He tells his men 
that without wings they can not fly, nor can they sink through the 
earth, while between them and the ocean stands the enemy ; that 
therefore their only hope is to push for the gates. This they at- 
tempt. Seeing their desperate straits, a Norman in the castle rushes 
up on the battlement to slay Gudrun. Hartmut hears her cry, and 
calls to his cowardly vassal to desist. Ortrun, Hartmut’s sister, now 
implores Gudrun to ask for Hartmut’s endangered life, which Gu- 
drun does, appealing to her betrothed. Herwic hears, and finds the 
old Kamfer Waté in full onset on Hartmut; yet he attempts to talk 
of truce to the warrior who is as hard to turn aside in battle ‘‘as a 
boar.” Waté hears his appeal with derision, and even cuts him 
down rather than bear the interference. Then he takes Hartmut 
captive, and Danes and Normans enter the castle gates together. 
‘*A hard lady-service was done by Herwic.” 

The castle is being sacked, and Gudrun’s hour of triumph is at 
hand. Cruel Gerlint throws herself at Gudrun’s feet, and begs pro- 
tection. 


1509. Then answered Hildé’s daughter: ‘‘ Lo, now I hear you ask 
For clemency on my part! How can I do that task? 
Never once did I beg when you did aught for me: 
Most unpropitious were you; whereat I should be wrathful 
heartily.”’ 


At just that moment Waté, the ancient, saw the same: 
Grinding teeth in anger, near to them he came, 

With his glittering eyes and with his ell-broad beard, 

All who then were present the Stiirmen hero greatly feared. 


* x * * * * * 


Grim of face old Waté stalked across the hall, 

He spake: ‘*My lady Gudrun, thrust to yonder wall 

Gerlint and those counsellors, who forced you wash their weed, 
And. all that very kinsfolk who in our land left heroes dead.” 


But Gudrun will not point out victims for the sword of Waté, 
however much they harmed her. Then he swears he will kill all 
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her company of maids, and one: of them, frightened, indicates 
Gerlint with a look. Her daughter Ortrun escapes, but she is lost: 


1522. He caught her by the hand and dragged her from the crowd; 
Gerlint the wicked ’gan to mourn aloud; 
He spake in raving madness: ‘*Oh most illustrious queen, 
Your weed henceforth my princess right seldom shall be wash- 
ing seen !”’ 


Therewith he strikes off the ‘‘she-devil’s’’ head, and is ready to 
listen to milder counsels. Herwic and the younger knights are glad 
to rest in the company of the fair they have so valiantly rescued: 


1530. His sword the sworder quickly from his side did yield; 
Then shook he off his armor all in his hollow shield, 
And passed all'stained with iron to where the women stood, 
Through love of whom he often had cut that day through 
fields of blood. 


Here all the tragedy ends and the players are rung out with a 
long peal of marriage bells. Gudrun and her Herwic, Ortwin her 
brother and Ortrun of Normandy, Hartmut and Hildeburc, Gudrun’s 
faithful companion-princess, form three blooming couples to receive 
the benediction of the wronged, but now avenged, queen Hildé. 
The double comedy which began with Hildé’s runaway trick on her 
father ends with three marriages; the only dead men of any impor- 
tance are the two kings, Hetel and Ludewic, whose providential re- 
moval transfers their respective crowns to more interesting heads. 
But the very lack of tragedy, the very want of that breathless horror 
‘which rests in the current of the Nibelungen Song, wins the heart to the 
lighter and looser-textured epic. For the Kudrun is not only less com- 
pactly written than the Nibelungen, but is full of a light humorous- 
ness which does not reach the height of asmile. Its rhythm stumbles 
sadly in many stanzas and in almost all there is that peculiar length- 
ening of the fourth line, which causes a modern involuntarily to 
think of comic songs of a very similar metre, in which the last line is 
prose in part or entirely. In Gudrun and Nibelungen the fourth 
line is the favorite place for the instructive or solemn portion of the 
stanza, and thus what is admired in one age becomes the key-note 
for a laugh in another. 

Gudrun herself is essentially Teutonic or, to bring the character 
into closer limits, Scandinavian; for the Scandinavians appear to be 
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purer descendants of such actors as figure in this song than the Ger- 
mans. She is haughty, energetic, strong to resist temptation, trusty 
to her word of affiance under the lowest forms of abuse. She prefers 
curses and hard fare, freezing cold and the harshest labor, to break- 
ing her vows, although by breaking them she would rule as queen. 
When hope does come, it is not to a broken-spirited slave. Fore- 
thoughted and resolved, she throws aside humility and boldly de- 
ceives at risk of not being rescued ; she rejoices in her near deliv- 
erance, as if it were an accomplished fact. Yet she is a very differ- 
ent woman from the golden Kriemhild of the Nibelungen, who mar- 
ried again for power, and wasted years to wreak horrible vengeance 
on the murderer of her husband. Gudrun has a certain coldness 
about her like the beauty of the Scandinavian seas ; one pities her 
in trouble and admires the perfect example of constancy; it is per- 
haps invidious to say of such a charming person that she does not 
touch one except on the side of pity. Without implying in any 
way a derivation, it may be said that her character and history re- 
mind one of Penelope and Helena respectively, in that like Helena 
she is carried off and rescued again in sharp fight by friends and 
relatives many years after; like Penelope she isa type of constancy. 
But such likenesses are of the most general description, for Kud- 
run is constant in a way the Greek could not have imagined. 
Evidently Penelope was not much displeased at her troublesome 
suitors. With Helena the similarity is in career only; their oppo- 
site characters are drawn when one compares Gudrun washing linen 
in the wintry sea and Helena as she appears in the Odyssey, pre- 
siding genially over Menelaus’ household, after having brought so 
many of the bravest to destruction. Doubtless the Greek was the 
more bewildering woman of the two; but one can not be otherwise 
than enthusiastic over the unflinching heroism of her more masculine 
sister of the North. 

In the Nibelungen Lied we find the Burgundians on the Upper 
Rhine attacked by Saxons and Danes, and at Attila’s court 
Danes are in attendance. Here they are seen to be far beyond the 
present limits of Denmark in Germany proper, as if their early settle- 
ments had been gradually pushed out of Germany in the wake of 
Anglo-Saxon colomies and those of their own. In this light the final 
absorption of Denmark by Germany at no distant time may appear 
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a case of ‘‘ manifest destiny’? to Germany, whatever Danes may 
think. 

When the first of Gudrun was written, the scene was of course laid 
in a distant century, and at a time when all the coast-settlers could 
understand each other. Christianity was doubtless far from popular, 
and among the Normans on the coast of France a superior civiliza- 
tion had not turned them French. The signs of Christianity in the 
song are not many, and are confined to stanzas outside of those called 
the kernel of the story, which ante-date the others by many ages. 
As to such myths as may be surmised in the plot itself, they cannot 
be placed in any one century. Marriage is described according to 
a simple rite which does not smack of the church; the circle is 
heathen. 

1649. From the circle Ortwin caught with amorous hand 
The lovely maiden to him. Then a finger-band, 
All of gold, upon her right white hand did press ; 
Therewith from her was swept away her mighty care and 
lonesomeness. ; 

If then we drop the sumptuousness of the later menders and ampli- 
fiers of the poem, the signs of Christianity, and the stanzas where 
men weep or show too much of the etiquette of a later feudal age, 
we get an inkling of the Danish pirates who were settled on every 
coast (except, perhaps, the English, where their Anglo-Saxon pre- 
decessors made settlement too hard), and who sent out their small 
fleets every summer, and sometimes in winter, to ravage all shores. 
In the strongest gales, the trembling shoremen saw their dreaded foe 
approach the coast, as if he enjoyed wrestling with the waves, be- 
cause some supernatural power guarded him. The landsman’s fear 
was heightened by the small size of the vessel, which was gener- 
ally without decks, sharp fore and aft, and with one broad sail. The 
raised bow and stern lifted the boat across the waves; and before the 
country could be roused, the marauders had entered the river, struck 
their blow and put to sea again. Boats not unlike these must have 
carried the Greeks to Troy, except that the peaks (orthokrairoi) 
were lower, but in this land we have a craft which is in all proba- 
bility a closer descendant of the Danish pirate ship than any. It is 
called the ‘* Block Islander.” In rig the ‘‘ Kocken”’ doubtless ap- 
proached nearer to the Scotch lugger, the sails of which stand 

half-way between the primitive square sail drawn by a transverse 


ee 
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yard to the masthead, such as are seen on tapestries of the middle 
ages, and the fore and aft sail now generally in use. While in the 
Danish boat the yard hung at right angles, so that equal parts 
project on either side of the mast, the lug sail is secured so that the 
yard dips and the greater part rises behind the mast. With modern 
craft the yard becomes a gaff which springs directly from the mast. 
An odd fact in regard to these Scotch luggers is that their crews 
to this day are exclusively composed of men of Danish stock, while 
the Celtic fishermen near by use a rig and boat of their own ; no man 
of Danish stock will sail with a Celt, nor will Celts allow one of the 
other stock to form one of their crew. These purely Scandinavian 
colonists are celebrated for many of the virtues we find in action in 
the Song of Gudrun. Henry EcKForD. 





A STUDY IN STEAM ENGINERY-.' 





HE history of this invention exhibits a very ancient pedigree. It 
is like the Apostolical succession of ecclesiastical history. Almost 
every Christian century has had something to do with it, and when 
we go to hunt up its pedigree, we as usual begin at the very first 
chapter; somewhere among the great men of ancient days, whose 
minds, like big boys in little jackets, had outgrown their times. The 
merit of the invention of the steam engine is claimed by every 
European nation—lItaly, Spain, France, and England, in turn 
demand the prize. But the wonderful thing about this most 
wonderful of inventions is, that it is not a sudden creation like the 
telegraph, but is a slow development and growth. 

An Irish clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Gregg, who has since become a 
dean or a bishop, when on a visit to this country some years ago, 
preached asermon of an hour and a half’s duration to prove that 
the Prophet Ezekiel’s vision of the cherubim referred to the modern 
locomotive. And these were some of the points he made: ‘‘ They 
turned not when they went.’’ This referred to the rails. <‘‘ Their 
appearance was as it were a wheel in the middle of a wheel.’’ This 





1 The following article is written in part from notes of the valuable lectures 
by the late Prof. John F. Frazer, of the University of Punnsylvania. 
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is the way in which a locomotive looks when it is going rapidly. 
‘Take fire from between the wheels.’’ This refers to the fire in the 
engine’s furnace. ‘‘ Fill thine hands with coals of fire,’’ referred to 
replenishing the engine. ‘‘ The sole of their feet was like the sole 
of a calf’s foot.” This had undoubted reference to the flange on the 
car wheel. ‘‘ There was a great cloud and a brightness about it.” 
Explanatory of the smoke and sparks. ‘‘ And they sparkled like 
the color of burnished brass.’’ ‘This meant the brass boiler-tops 
and fixings, etc., etc., etc. 

To the initiated few who find in the ‘little horn’’ of the Apoca- 
lypse a reference to ‘‘ Louis Napoleon the destined monarch of the 
world,’’ or to the Valley of the Mississippi as the place for the 
coming battle of Armageddon, this explanation of the steam engine 
may appear a nice and ingenious interpretation. But to the great 
majority of Bible readers the steam engine is a subject which they 
are content to find in other pages than the volume of Revelation. 

Ancient civilization never touched upon the locomotive. Egyp- 
tian hydraulics and mechanics, Grecian wit, and penetrating Roman 
utilitarianism, as seen in the roads and aqueducts of the Campagna, 
never lighted upon the idea of heat as a mode of motion. What 
would the civilization of Europe have been had Ceesar’s military 
roads been girded by the rails and sleepers of a modern railway ? or if 
a ‘‘Great Western” road had run from the shores of the Caspian Sea 
to the Straits of Dover, and had opened up the wilderness of Ger- 
many as the Great Pacific Overland Route has hurried on the 
bustling civilization of the 19th century ? 

Then there would have been no Middle Ages! Imagine a Feudal 
System and a Railroad together ! Then to-day we should be some- 
where in the condition the earth will probably be in the year A. D. 
3000—with bomb-ferries and phrenological bump-developments, 
according to a humorous sketch which appeared in Harper's Mag- 
azine many yearsago. Or else Poe’s story of the animated mummy, 
laughing down modern civilization, and matching every boasted 
improvement of to-day with some forgotten accomplishment of the 
past, would be nearer the truth and less an exercise of the risi- 
bles. 

Historically, the first notice we have of the idea of motion by 
steam is found in a book of Hero’s, B. C. 120. It was discovered 
among other writings in the Alexandrian library. The instrument 
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is of three or four different forms, and is called the Zoliopile, from 
two Greek words, signifying the ball of Acolus. Since the time of 
Hero it has been applied for various purposes connected with the 
steam engine, but from its want of power deserves to be called a toy 
rather than a useful engine. The AZoliopile is a vessel with an air- 
tight lid, through which is a pipe open just through the lid and ter- 
minating ina cup. Within this cup there is a ball, and by heating 
the water in the vessel, the steam generated made the ball rise and 
fall. 

Hero, with whom these experiments appear. to have originated, 
did not always innocently apply his learning or discoveries. In 
the temples of the idols the largest and most ingenious of Hero’s 
works were erected, to deceive the people and perpetuate the domin- 
ion of the priesthood. Nor was he ashamed to record the fact or 
describe the mode in which he practiced the deception. He ex- 
plained the way in which, upon a fire being lighted on the altar, the 
priests poured a libation upon the fire and a dragon’shrieked. In 
short, he was the inventor of our steam-whistle. In one of the 
temples he contrived an altar made of metal, filled with water, 
through the bottom of which passed a pipe with branches to the 
dragon and the metallic forms of the bogus priests. In the mouth 
of the dragon there was a whistle, and the air driven out produced 
the ‘‘sibylline sounds.” In the breast of each of these statue- 
priests there was a vessel of oil and two pipes, one coming in from 
the top and the other going out from the bottom, and down the arm 
of the priest. Thus it happened that when the air came along the 
pipe, the oil was condensed and poured upon the libation. 

In 1629 Branca, an Italian architect, published a work descriptive 
of a machine which consisted of an oliopile, projecting a current 
of steam upon the floats of a wheel; and the same thing seems to 
have been done in China by the Jesuits, to amuse the Emperor 
Kanghi, who died in 1722. Pere du Halde, in his history of China, 
says: ‘* They caused a wagon to be made of wood about two feet 
long, in the midst of which they placed a brazen vessel full of live 
coals, and upon them an £oliopile, the wind of which issued from a 
little pipe, upon a sort of wheel made like the sails of a wind-mill. 
This little wheel turned another with an axle-tree, and by that means 
the wagon was set running for two hours together. ‘The same con- 
trivance was likewise applied to a little ship with four wheels: the 
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/Eoliopile was hidden in the middle of the ship, and the wind issuing 
out of two small pipes filled the little sails and made them turn 
about a long time. The artifice being concealed, there was nothing 
heard but a noise like wind, or that which water makes about a ves- 
sel.”” So much then for Hero, and what the ancients knew about the 
steam engine. _ 

The claim of Spain to the invention of the steam engine is by the 
invention of one Blasco de Garay, in the year 1543; that of Italy 
to Baptista Parta in 1606, and Giovanni Branca, in 1629. France 
has two claimants, Solomon de Caus, in 1615, and Denis Papin, in 
1695. England presents a long list of inventors: the Marquis of 
Worcester, Sir Samuel Moreland, Savery, Newcomen and James 
Watt. 

The first claim to the honor of inventing a steam engine is pre- 
sented by Spain in behalf of Blasco de Garay, who in 15 43 petitioned 
the Emperor Charles V. for an opportunity.to make trial of a ma- 

. chine by which he could propel vessels without oars or sails. Garay 
concealed altogether the nature of the machine he used: all that was 
seen during the experiment was that it consisted of a great boiler 
for water, and that wheels were kept in revolution at each side of the 
vessel. The experiment was made upon a vessel called the ‘‘Trinity,”’ 
of 200 tons burden, and was witnessed by several official personages, 
whose presence on the occasion was commanded by the King. The 
experiment was successful, and the commissioners, with one excep- 
tion, reported the speed to be three miles an hour. Ravaga, the 
King’s treasurer, who was no friend to De Garay, viewed the per- 
formance less favorably. He stated that the machinery was compli- 
cated, and the speed trifling, and the boiler very dangerous. So it 

happened that De Garay, disappointed and disgusted, blew up his 
vessel to prevent its falling into the hands of others. The Italian 
claim is based on the invention of Baptista Porta in 1606. He 
amused himself by arts of mystery, and wrote a book Of Natural 
Magic, which is very curious. Among other things he describes the 
means of elevating water by fire. In 1629 the Marquis de Branca, 
who delighted in the province of Pharmacopia, applied the steam 
engine to the pounding of drugs by a complicated arrangement of 
pestle and mortar. He had a horizontal steam wheel (a flutter- 
wheel), and in front of it a boiler with a jet of steam to turn it. 
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But there was an elaborate system of clog-wheels, which exerted so 
much friction that the apparatus never amounted to anything. 

The first French claim is based on the experiments of one Solo- 
mon De Caus. He was an architect and engineer to Louis XIIL., 
and his merits in connection with our present subject have been 
warmly advocated by the illustrious French philosopher Arago. In 
the year 1612 he entered the service of the Elector Palatine, who 
married the daughter of James I. of England. With that prince he 
came to London, and was engaged by the Prince of Wales in the 
decoration of the gardens at Richmond. In 1615 he published a 
book on motive forces, and this book became the source, two hun- 
dred years later, of bitter dispute and angry contention. Arago 
blames the English authors for disallowing the claims of De Caus to 
the honor of a share in the invention of the steam engine. 

Another account of De Caus is that he was a Fleming, and went 
to France and offered to raise water into the king’s palace at Ver- 
sailles by fire. However this may be, he was put into the insane 
asylum for bothering Cardinal Richelieu, who was then on his 
upward flight into the realm of unchecked power. De Caus died 
in the asylum, and there is a story that he was visited by the Marquis 
of Worcester, who took from him his ideas about the agency of steam. 
In Mrs. Austin’s memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith, there is a curi- 
ous allusion to the claims of Solomon De Caus. The Rev. Sydney 
writes as follows to a certain friend: ‘‘I am old, but I certainly 
have not the sign of old age, extolling the past at the expense of the 
present. On the contrary, the progress of the world in the last fifty 
years almost takes my breath away. Steam and electricity have ad- 
vanced it beyond the dreams of the wildest visionary two hundred 
years ago. By the by, on the subject of steam, I have a most cur- 
ious letter, which I extracted from a periodical and will show you: 
it struck me as so interesting, that I made inquiries about it from 
the author of the publication, and have reason to believe it is au- 
thentic: 


LETTER OF MARIAN DE LORME TO THE MARQUIS DE CINQ-MARS. 
“PaRIS, February, 1641. 
**My Dear ErFiart:—While you are forgetting me at Narbonne, and 
giving yourself up to the pleasure of thwarting M. le Cardinal de Richelieu, I, 
according to your express desire, am doing the honors of Paris to your English 
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Lord the Marquis of Worcester: and I carry him about, or rather he carries 
me, from curiosity to curiosity, choosing always the most grave and serious, 
speaking little, listening with extreme attention, and fixing on those he inter- 
rogates two large blue eyes which seem to pierce to the very centre of their 
thoughts. He is remarxable for never being satisfied with any explanations 
which are given him, and he never sees things in the light. in which they are 
shewn to him: you may imagine this by a visit we made together to Bicétre, 
where he imagined he had discovered a genius ina madman. If this madman 
had not been actually raving, I verily believe your Marquis would have en- 
treated his liberty, and have carried him off to London to hear his extravagances 
from morning till night, at his ease. We were crossing the court of the mad-house, 
and I, more dead than alive with fright, kept close to my companion’s side, when 
a frightful face appeared behind some immense bars, and a hoarse voice ex- 
claimed, ‘I am not mad! Iam not mad! I have made a discovery that would en- 
rich the country that adopted it.’ ‘ What has he discovered ?’ he asked our guide. 
‘Oh?!’ he answered, shrugging his shoulders, ‘something trifling enough: you 
would never guess it; it is the use of the steam of boiling water.’ I beganto laugh. 
‘ This man,’ continued the keeper, ‘ is named Solomon de Caus; he came from 
Normandy four years ago, to present to the king a statement of the wonderful 
effects that might be produced from his invention. To listen to him, you would 
imagine that with steam you could navigate ships, move carriages; in fact, there 
is no end to the miracles which, he insists upon it, could be performed. The 
Cardinal sent the madman away without listening to him. Solomon de Caus, 
far from being discouraged, followed the Cardinal wherever he went with the 
most determined perseverance ; who, tired of finding him forever in his path. 
and annoyed at his folly, shut him up in Bicétre, where he has now been for 
three years anda half, and where, as you hear, he calls out to every visitor that 
he is not mad, but has made a valuable discovery. He has even written a book 
entitled “Les Raisons des Forces mouvantes, avec diverses machines tant 
utiles que puissantes.’’? Lord Worcester, who had listened to this account 
with much interest, after reflecting a time, asked for the book, of which, after 
having read several pages, he said, ‘This man is not mad: in my country, in- 
stead of shutting him up, he would have been rewarded. Take me to him, for 
I should like to ask him some questions.’ 

“« He was accordingly conducted to his cell: after a time he came back sad and 
thoughtful. ‘He is éadeed mad now,’ he said ; ‘ misfortune and captivity have 
alienated his reason ; but it is you have to answer for his madness: when you 
cast him into that cell, you confined the greatest genius of the age.’ After 
this we went away, and since that time he has done nothing else but talk of 
Solomon de Caus.” 


Now, whatever we may think of this very singular letter which in- 
terested so greatly that prince of English wits, the Prebend of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, whether it is genuine or spurious, still it covers ex- 
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actly the matter of dispute between the two nations as to the honor 
of inventing the steam engine. 

The French say, ‘‘ We had the true inventor, though we beats him 
for a lunatic; and it was from him that Lord Worcester took his 
fire.’’ On the other hand, the English claim that this discovery was 
solely their own. 

The other French claimant is one Denis Papin. In consequence 
of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, he was compelled to leave 
his native country and take refuge in England. In 1681 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and some time afterward re- 
ceived the appointment of Professor of Mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Marburg, which position he filled until the day of his death. 
In driving from the shores of France under a fiery persecution this 
philosopher, his country lost all claim to the honor of appropriating 
the glories of Denis Papin. In 1680 he invented his safety-valve 
for the relief of the pressure. It consisted in an opening in the top 
of the cylinder with a lid over it, and on this lid the number of 
pounds weight that we want steam. This is the ordinary form, 
which is still in use. 

He introduced many other improvements ; such as the use of gun- 
powder to create a vacuum, the use of a vacuum as an effective force 
at a distance, a condensation of steam in regular intervals, and a 
machine for the propulsion of a boat at sea, with various degrees 
of success. The career of this inventor, repudiated by his nation 
when living and honored by it when dead, is another illustration of 
the old lines— 


*¢ Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 


Edward Somerset, Marquis of Worcester, heads the catalogue of 
English inventors. We have already seen his interest in this subject 
in touching upon the career of the unfortunate Solomon De Caus. 
Little did he then imagine, when he saw the poor Frenchman in his 
cage, that his own would be a very similar fate. 

The popularly received story of the manner of his invention is, 
that bejng seriously implicated in the troubles of the Stuarts, he was 
imprisoned in the Tower of London. 

One day the lid of the pot in which his dinner was cooking 

. suddenly rose, whereupon it ocurred to him that the same force 
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which had lifted the lid might become a useful and convenient 
power. The Marquis of Worcester, was a royalist, and fought hard 
for King Charles I. He defended Raglan castle to the last, and 
when this was surrendered to Cromwell it was the last stronghold 
of the King. He was very fond of mechanical works, and had 
a great amount of machinery, reservoirs and water-wheels about his 
place, and in particular, a very large reservoir over his front gate. 
He had a quantity of pikes secreted in the cellar of the castle; and 
on one occasion, when a committee from Parliament visited the 
castle to look after arms, it was desirable to keep them away from 
the cellar. So just as they were going down there the machinery 
was set in motion, producing a most dismal sound, as of a fog horn, 
and at the same moment the servants came running in all breath- 
less, and crying that ‘‘the lions were loose! !’"? The committee im- 
mediately thought it best to withdraw, and did so with more haste 
than dignity; but just as they were passing out of the gate the flood- 
gates of the reservoir were opened, and they were all cooled off. 
When the castle was finally taken, he fled to Holland, and on his 
return was locked up in the Tower, and he remained a poor lord 
all the rest of his days. He now turned his mind to inventions, and 
in 1663 published ‘‘A century of the mames and scantling of such 
inventions as at present I can call to mind to have tried and per- 
fected.’’ In this book there are many extravagant propositions, but 
there are also many useful inventions which have been adopted and 
valued in our own time. He had peculiar kinds of locks, sympa- 
thetic ink, and a breech-loading gun. His 98th specification is sup- 
posed by some to have been the piston. It is thus described: ‘‘ An 
engine so made, that moving the primum-mobile up, down, side- 
ways and backwards, the work is all done in the same direction.” 
His famous 66th specification is the invention of a steam-engine for 
raising water, which he thus describes: ‘‘I have invented an ad- 
mirable and forcible way to drive up water by fire; not by drawing 
it or sucking it upwards, for that must be as the philosopher termeth 
it ‘infra spherum activitatis.’ But this way hath no bounder if the 
vessel be strong enough. For I have taken a piece of whole cannon 
whereof the end was burst and filled it three-quarters full of water, 
stopping and screwing up the broken end, as also the touchole, and 
making a constant fire under it. Within twenty hours it burst and 
did make a great crack. So that, having a way to make my vessels 
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so that they are strengthened by the force within, and the one to fill 
after the other, I have seen the water run like a constant fountain 
stream fourty feet high. One vessel of water rarified by fire driveth 
up fourty of cold water, and the man who tends the works has but 
to turn two cocks; that one vessel of water being consumed, an- 
other begins to force and refill with cold water, and so successively: 
the fire being tended and kept constant, which the self-same person 
may likewise abundantly perform, in the interim between the neces- 
sity of turning the said cocks.” 

In 1663 Parliament gave him the facilities for erecting this engine; 
and we know it was erected, for in 1669 Cosmo de Medici visited 
London when it was in operation, and speaks of its doing more 
work than an engine worked by three horses. 

Worcester died in 1669, and left a widow who did much to hand 
his works down to posterity. 

Thomas Savery is England’s next candidate for inventive honors in 
the steam engine line. He was a captain or foreman of a mining 
party, and obtained a patent in 1690 for a steam engine of a peculiar 
construction, to raise water into a vacuum produced by the condensa- 
tion of steam. The form of his engine and other circumstances leave 
little doubt that he was unacquainted with Denis Papin’s suggestions 
on this subject. According to his own account, he was led to apply 
the condensation of vapor as a means of obtaining a vacuum by an 
accidental circumstance. Being on one occasicn in a tavern, he 
called for a flask of Florence wine, and having drank its contents 
threw the flask in the fire. His eye fell upon the unbroken flask, in 
which a little wine remained, and he saw that steam was issuing from 
its mouth. Hastily covering his hand with a thick glove, he 
plunged the neck into a basin of cold water and the flask was al- 
most instantly filled with the liquid ; the steam had been condensed ; 
a vacuum had been formed and the atmospheric pressure forced the 
water into the empty space. It has been said that Savery copied 
from the Marques of Worcester, and that he bought up and destroyed 
all the copies of Worcester’s pamphlet already spoken of. There - 
appears, however, very little evidence for this statement. No sooner 
was the experiment alluded to made, than Savery perceived he 
might discard the piston and sucker of the common pump, and ob- 
tain as good a vacuum by filling a cylinder with steam and then 
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condensing it ; that the atmospheric pressure would force the water 
to the same height in the one case as in the other; and that the 
elastic force of steam hinted at by Worcester and others might then 
be employed to force the water by successive stages to any height 
required. All these thoughts were applied by Savery in the con- 
struction of his engine, which was principally used in raising water 
from the mines, and differed from Worcester’s in introducing suc- 
tion, and also in keeping the condensing and pressure principle. 
Mr. Farley, an expert on this subject, says: ‘‘ When a comparison 
is made between Captain Savery’s engine and those of his predeces- 
sors, the result will be in every respect favorable to his character as 
an inventor and as a practical engineer; and his engines were 
brought into frequent, if not general yse.”’ 

Thomas Newcomen follows Savery in the line of inventors. He 
was an iron-monger or blacksmith, living at Dartmouth in Devon- 
shire; and having frequent occasion to visit the tin mines of Corn- 
wall, was made acquainted with Savery’s engine, and soon perceived 
its efficiency.’ In association with John Cowley, a plumber and 
glazier of the same town, he commenced a series of experiments, 
and at last designed and constructed a new engine. This was in 
1711. Newcomen’s engine was a great improvement upon all pre- 
vious designs, and yet the improvement was in the mechanical 
arrangement rather than in the discovery of any new principle. As 
his object was to discover a better means of draining the mines, he, 
with great judgment, resolved to retain the pumps as then employed, 
and to confine his attention to a better means of working them. 

Otto De Guerick had shown the application of a piston working 
in a cylinder as amechanical arrangement in his air-pump. Papin had 
suggested it for a steam engine, and its action was well known in 
the common hydraulic pump. Fixing a beam, suspended at its 
centre so that it could move freely on an axis, he attached the 
pump-rod by a chain to one of the curved ends, commonly called 
arch-heads, and to the other side the piston-rod of the steam engine. 
This is our common working beam. With this mechanical adapta- 
tion, he demonstrated the problem Papin had been unable to solve. 
The means of obtaining an upward motion of the piston had been 
suggested ; it was to be effected by the expansive power of steam 
introduced at the bottom of the cylinder. ‘The downward stroke 
was to be produced by atmospheric pressure; but this could not be 
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effected without condensing the steam that had raised it. To 
accomplish this object, in which all other mechanics had failed, he 
surrounded the cylinder with a casing, leaving an interval between 
them, which when required was filled with cold water. For the 
working of the engine two valves were necessary, and they were to 
be alternately opened and closed. The one was to admit steam, the 
other was to’ admit cold water into the cylinder. The regulating 
valve for the introduction of steam was opened when the piston was 
at the bottom of the cylinder, the condensing valve when it was at 
the top. The regulation of these valves was entrusted to boys. 
One of these, an ingenious little fellow named Humphrey Potter, 
tired of his monotonous employment and anxious to join his com- 
panions at play, devised a way by which his presence could be dis- 
pensed with. For this purpose he connected the levers by which the 
valves were opened and closed to the walking-beam with strings, in 
such a way that the beam itself performed his work without detri- 
ment to the motion of the engine. In 1718 Captain Beighton im- 
proved this by using a plug-frame, which in going down turned one 
set of valves and in going up turned another set. Such in fact was 
Newcomen’s engine. It wanted in economy in fuel, for he had to 
heat to 212 degrees and then cool to 100; but we are indebted to 
him for the introduction of condensing steam by an injection of cold 
water, and for the expulsion of the condensing water by the injec- 
tion of steam, and also for the introduction of the working beam. 

James Watt, the great inventor, was born at Greenock on the 
nineteenth of January, 1735. When very young he gave evidence 
of great precocity of mind and a decided attachment to mathemati- 
cal pursuits. His first efforts were displayed in taking to pieces and 
putting together his toys. Having made himself the master of their 
construction, he undertook the more serious work of making an 
electrical machine, in which he was equally successful. In this way, 
amusing himself and his young friends, he spent many hours of de- 
bility and of bodily pain, which prevented him from going to school 
and indulging in the out-of-door amusements of all school-boys. 
With a clear and rapid perception, a strong and retentive memory, 
and an industry that never flagged, he added daily to his store of 
information. His thoughtful and seemingly listless habits were not 
viewed as evidences of genius by all his friends. 
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It is related of him that upon one occasion, when visiting his 
aunt, she reproved him for his absence of mind and indolence. A 
well known popular engraving has made this scene a very familiar 
one to many households. ‘‘ James Watt, James Watt,” she said, 
‘*T never saw such an idle boy; take a book and employ yourself 
usefully ; for the last hour you have not spoken a word, you have 
done nothing but take the lid off that kettle and put it on again, 
holding now a spoon, now a cup over the steam, and watching how 
it rises from the spout. Are you not ashamed of spending. your 
time in this way?” 

After various fortunes, Watt was appointed Mathematical Instru- 
ment Maker at the University of Glasgow. He studied French, 
German and Italian, in order to read about experiments upon the 
steam-engine in the different countries, and learned. Greek in order 
to read Euclid in the original. The studious young men of the 
University were in the habit of gathering at his shop, which soon 


became the head-quarters for men of a scientific and inventive turn 
of mind. 


In 1762 Watt tried experiments on the high-pressure engine, but 


scalded himself, and seems always to bear a grudge against that 
class. It was eventually under the firm of Boulton and Watt that 
his greatest improvements in the single and double-acting condens- 
ing engines were made and perfected. The happy conception which 
formed the first step in the career which has immortalized the name 
of Watt, was that of condensing the steam without cooling the cyl- 
inder; that is, in keeping the condensed steam in a place by itself, 
which he called the condenser. This was a gain on Newcomen’s 
engine in three respects. It was a gain in power. The top of New- 
comen’s cylinder was open, and the air would come down and cool 
the cylinder. Watt kept his cylinder closed. It was a gain in duty. 
Newcomen had to use two cylinders of steam for each stroke, while 
Watt only used one-fourth of this amount. The ratio was, there- 
fore, 8 to 5, and the saving was 37 per cent. It wasa gain in adaft- 
ability. A greater force must be used to start than to keep the 
piston in motion. This force is just double the inertia of the quan- 
tity of water. Newcomen had to use the same force all the time. 
Therefore, there was a great jerk when the piston was to ascend, 
which injured the machinery. To prevent this, Watt pressed his 
down by steam, and when it was in motion he stopped the steam; 
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but as it still kept expanding, he arranged that the force should be 
spent just as the piston reached the bottom. He only used one- 
third of the cylinder of steam, but yet he gained by the expansion. 

The name of Fulton is always connected with the department of 
steam navigation. But before we come to him, we must mention 
the name of Oliver Evans, who ran a scow from Market street on 
the Schuylkill to Market street on the Delaware. This was in 1804. 
The city then wanted a boat to dredge Old Dock Creek. Evans 
invented a boat with an endless chain moving over two rollers with 
buckets on it. 

He built an engine and ran it from Ninth and Market streets 
as far as the paving continued and then placed a wooden tramway 
over the wooden part. In this way, over stone and rail, in two days 
he reached the river. Here he had a scow ready with a stern-wheel 
to it. He then put the engine to work and ran with this extempo- 
rized steamboat down the Schuylkill and up the Delaware. 

The fact that Fulton was the first to navigate American waters 
with a steam vessel is sufficient to draw our attention to his proceed- 
ings; for though as early as 1783, an attempt was made by Fitch and 
Rumsey, and in 1791 by John Stevens of Hoboken, Fulton was the 
first to establish a steam-boat upon our rivers. He, it appears, like 
many others, had been studying the steam-engine with the intention 
of making it useful in navigating vessels. To procure further infor- 
mation, or obtain assistance for his enterprise, he visited England, 
and in 1802 proceeded to Scotland. There happened to be at that 
time a small steam-vessel on the Forth and Clyde Canal, which had 
been built as an experiment for Lord Dundas, and was occasionally 
employed for towing. This little boat, it appears from indisputable 
authority, was propelled by a horizontal engine; and so well 
answered the expectation of its inventor, that the directors of the 
canal refused to allow the vessel to ply on their waters, because it 
produced undulations on the surface which were injurious to the 
banks. Fulton, as was most natural, was anxious to see the ‘‘Char- 
lotte Dundas,”’ as she was called; and at his request, several trips 
were made that he might have an opportunity of examining the 
action of her machinery. From England, Fulton proceeded to, 
France, hoping to have interested Napoleon in his design, and to 
have received his assistance in the establishment of his great object, 
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steam navigation. He, however, was disappointed of the assistance 
he had hoped to receive from Bonaparte; but this loss was recom- 
pensed by the codperation and advice of Livingstone, who was at 
that time in Paris, as the representative of America to the Consular 
Government of France. He promised to provide money for the 
building of a vessel; and so Fulton returned to America to superin- 
tend its construction. To prevent failure from an imperfect or 
badly manufactured one, it was thought desirable to obtain it and 
the steam apparatus from England. Drawings were accordingly 
made and sent to Boulton and Watt for execution. 

Everything was now in preparation for the grand experiment; but 
many difficulties were yet to be overcome, and many sources of delay 
arose, independently of the disadvantage of receiving the engine 
from England. In 1807, however, Fulton launched his steam ves- 
sel on the Hudson, and in the beginning of 1808 she was working 
regularly between New York and Albany, with a speed of about 
four miles an hour, which was afterwards raised to six miles an hour 
by the adoption of improvements. The greatest speed obtained by 
any of Fulton’s boats was nine miles an hour, and this he considered 
all that could be accomplished. 

This was a low estimate of the effective power of steam naviga- 
tion, and may prove that Fulton had a far less accurate idea of 
what could be done with the marine engine than Stephenson had of 
the speed of the locomotive. The arrangements of the engine 
house in modern steamers are essentially the same as those adopted 
by Fulton. The paddle-shaft was carried across the vessel, and the 
wheels were urged on in the same manner as at the present time ; 
and although he introduced but one cylinder, he applied a beam on 
each side, and the connecting rods were attached to a crank. Our 
immense rivers and inland seas have given an impetus to commerce 
and steam navigation found in no other country; and could but the 
ghost of Robert Fulton revisit his native land, he would stand on the 
banks of the Hudson, like the astonished Rip Van Winkle, and 
wonder whether it was a reality or some dream, the creation of a 
disordered intellect. 

The opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway must 
be considered as the commencement of the railway system. As 
soon as the directors had resolved upon the adoption of loco- 
motive engines, they took into consideration by what means they 
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were to secure the most effective means of constructing them for the 
traffic of the road. No plan seemed so fair to inventors and manu- 
facturers as a public competition; and to offer an inducement for 
trial, it was resolved that a reward of five hundred pounds should be 
given to the maker of the most successful engine. The conditions 
required were that there should be no smoke, that the pressure of 
the steam should not exceed fifty pounds on the square inch, and 
that the engine should draw three times its own weight at the rate 
of ten miles an hour. The proposals were published in the Spring 
of 1829, and the trial was made.in the autumn of that year. 

On the day appointed three engines entered the list: the Rocket, 
made by Stephenson; the Sanspareil, by Hackworthy; and the Nov- 
elty, by Braithwaite and Ericsson—the latter of the ‘‘caloric engine” 
and ‘*Monitor” fame. The place of trial was a level piece of rail a 
mile and a half in length, over which the engines were to travel ten 
times, backwards and forwards, between stations erected at each end 
of the novel course, making in all a journey of thirty miles. The 
Sanspareil had only passed eight times between the stations: when it 
was disabled. The distance it traveled was 221% miles, which it 
performed in one hour, thirty-seven minutes and sixteen seconds. 
The Novelty had only passed the stations twice when the joints of 
the boiler gave way. The Rocket performed the entire journey twice; 
the first time in two hours, fourteen minutes and eight seconds; 
the second time in two hours, six minutes and forty-nine seconds. 
Its speed during the trip is said to have varied from 29 to11%4 miles 
an hour. 

Had the Sanspareil completed the journey in a time proportion- 
ate to that in which it ran twenty-two miles, its speed would have 
been greater than that of the Rocket on its first trip. As it was, 
however, the prize was justly awarded to Mr. Stephenson, as his en- 
gine complied with all the requirements of the competition. The 
glory of this great success was marred at the time by the sad acci- 
dent to -Mr. Huskisson on the trial ground. But the setting sun of 
that holiday afternoon, as it shone upon the thousands of dispersing 
spectators, marked the initial point of a new era in modern civiliza- 
tion ; for the sequel of this story of the contest of the engines, we 
see about us in the marvelous development of railway enterprise 
to-day. 

Of course we are familiar with the later inventions in steam, in 
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mills and factories, in instruments of labor, in fire engines, and as a 
mode of heating houses. But we must bear in mind the ‘‘con- 
denser”’ to every engine, and must forbear to enlarge. 

What remains to be discovered in the realm of the unknown, and 
what to be invented in the realm of the possible, awaits inquiring 
humanity in the immediate future. Never in the history of civiliza- 
tion has there been such a start forward, a hand-over-hand grasp 
upon futurity, as in the last sixty years. The girdle of Puck has 
been put around the world in forty seconds, and the distorted 
dreams and visions of the world’s catalogue of inventors in steam 
have at last been realized. 

The famous prophecy of Mother Shipton, in England, has at last 
been accomplished in many respects. Steamboats, telegraphs, 
iron-clads, tunnels, the gold discoveries, the admission of the Jews 
into England, have been accomplished in our century, as the fire of 
London, the execution of Charles I., the death of Cardinal Woolsey, 
and the reigns of Elizabeth and James, prophesied long before, came 
to pass each in their own time. Her doggerel verses, which are a 
powerful influence in parts of Yorkshire to this day, are as follows 
—and with their marked coincidence with the inventions of this 
age, of which this steam engine history is a part, we shall leave 
the subject : 


‘¢ Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe ; 
Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 
Water shall yet more wonders do, 
Now strange, but yet they shall be true. 
The world upside down shall be, 
And gold be found at the root of a tree. 
Through the hills man shall ride, 
And horse nor ass be at his side. 
Under water men shall walk, 
Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 
In the air shall men be seen, 
In white, in black, in green. 
Iron in the water shall float 
As easy as a wooden boat. 
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Gold shall be found and shown 
In a land that’s now not known. 
Fire and water shall wonders do. 
England shall at last admit a Jew. 
The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred eighty-one.”’ 
Wo. WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 


A TALK ABOUT FINANCIAL POLICY. 


X. John Henry Newman says somewhere that he always liked to 
get a man to go half a mile with him, even if he refused to go the 
whole mile, or to ‘‘ go twain.”” I quite understand his feeling, and 
I am glad to find that we two can go so far together, although we 
differ on the practical question—‘‘ What is to be done ?”’ 

Y. Yes, we do agree on a good many of the financial issues which 
have recently been raised. I say, ‘‘issues;” for although news- 


papers and other partisans on both sides make a glorious mixture of 
things the most distinct, there is not one question, but several, be- 
fore the people. It is not unnatural in them, for the very theory of 
popular government by the partisan method presupposes that all 
complex questions of this sort can be brought down to a fine point, 
and the popular ‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘ No”’ be had on them by the election of 
men who represent one side or the other. But the facts seldom 
correspond to the theory, and in this instance less than commonly. 

X. Briefly, then, what are the leading points at issue under this 
discussion about contraction and inflation ? 

Y. They seem to me to be, (1) Has the country too much cur- 
rency or too little? (2) Shall the paper money of the country be 
issued by the Treasury or by private corporations? (3) Shall our 
National Banking monopoly of paper issues be continued,’or shall 
we supplement it by free banking outside as well as inside the na- 
tional banking system, or shall we supersede it by free banking ? 
(4) Is an inconvertibie currency a nuisance or not? (5) Suppos- 
ing it to be one, can we make it convertible into gold and silver at 
some fixed date? (6) Or does the national credit, represented by 
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interest-bearing bonds, furnish an equally good and far more acces- 
sible basis for circulation? (7) Of what sort shall the bonds be? 

X. Your list covers most of the issues raised; and they certainly 
do possess a certain independence of each other. One might, for 
instance, answer the first question as either the Ohio Democrats 
or the Ohio Republicans would answer it, without being committed 
to any given answer to either of the other five. Each of them cer- 
tainly should stand on its own merits, and be answered on that 
footing. 

Y. Let us see how far we are agreed. First of all, we both think 
that our paper currency is in excess of the ordinary business needs 
of the country, though at certain times of the year there is rather 
a scarcity than a surplus. We agree that some self-regulating 
method of adjustment to the actual wants of the business commu- 
nity is greatly needed. 

X. Certainly. The existence of a surplus at certain times of the 
year, is one of the most unwholesome features of our business life. 
It tempts the banks to loan the money for short periods to all sorts 
of unscrupulous speculators and gamblers, while they will not lend 
it to men engaged in legitimate business on practicable terms. And 
it is growiug harder every day for the banks who will not gamble, 
to keep to the narrow and direct line of legitimate business. The 
whole force of the current works against them, and they only keep 
out of the rapids by rowing steadily up the stream. 

And then as, to the need of more money at special times, that will 
always continue until we get a National Clearing House to settle 
accounts between different parts of the country, by the simple pro- 
cess of set-off. 

Y. I believe we are also agreed in not being ‘‘ hard-money men.” 
We have no superstition about ‘‘the hard pan,”’ ‘‘the money of God 
and of Democracy,’’ ‘‘the medium of the world’s circulation,” and 
all the rest of the platitudes and phrases which pass for thought and 
argument with a certain class. We agree that gold is not needed 
either as the medium of circulation or as the basis of circulation, 
and that its only real use is to settle the unhappy balance of our 
unjustly arranged international commerce, and to pay the national 
debt. 

X. Yes; I think we stand on the same ground there also. If W. 
were here he would treat us to an allusion to that well nursed dar- 
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ling, ‘‘the rag-baby.”’ It’s curious that we don’t hear near so much 
of the golden calf and its worshippers. Though to be sure, phrases 
of that sort do not fly so freely since the November election. Some 
people are finding the pledges given before that election are about 
the most irredeemable currency ever issued in this country. Whether 
they are ‘‘convertible” into something more ‘‘specious’’ before the 
next election, remains to be seen. 

Y. At the same time we are agreed in entertaining no prejudices 
against gold; we are quite willing to see our paper money made con- 
vertible into it now or at any future date, provided gold is to be had 
for the purpose. We do not object to ‘‘resumption of specie pay- 
ments,’’ provided that be possible. We only disbelieve in-its possi- 
bility with the supply of gold now on hand or easily obtainable by 
1878 for the use of the Treasury. And we fear that to begin with 
less than a full supply would simply lead to the formation of another 
huge Gold Ring to break the Treasury. 

X. Would it not be possible, by a vast contraction of the paper 
money in circulation, to force paper up to par with gold, and thus 
make the resumption of specie payments a thing of course? That 
is what seems to be the programme of a good many theorists. 

Y. If contraction could be carried so far that paper money was 
made so scarce that no Ring or Clique could secure enough of it to 
‘‘run on”’ the Treasury and exhaust its gold, then contraction would 
bring resumption. But I think that even the most zealous contrac- 
tionist would hardly want to venture so much. He could not but 
see that it would bring upon the country a worse prostration of all 
business and all industrial activity than we have ever experienced. 
I fear not that they will do this deliberately, but that they will drift 
into it as an unforseen consequence of some of their measures. For 
instance, that proposed law to simply fund the greenbacks; if it be 
carried, what effect will it have on the circulation? National bank 
notes are and must be redeemable in something. When the green- 
backs are gone, in what? Why every national bank in the country 
will hurry to destroy or greatly contract its circulation, rather than 
encounter the naked responsibility of redemption in specie. They 
are even doing so already. During 1875, forty millions were in 
this way cancelled, while only twenty-five millions of new issues 
were provided for. 

X. Some of the resumptionists hope to increase the supply of gold 
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in the country at command of the Treasury, simply by contracting 
the paper currency. ‘They argue that we have driven gold out of 
the country by making it needless, by supplanting it by paper 
money. Create a need for it, and it will come back at once, by the 
law of demand and supply. oo" 

Y. I read that law somewhat differently. eed is not demand. 
Gold leaves the countries that need it most to seek the countries 
where it will command most commodities. It leaves poor countries 
for those that are rich, and where the organization of labor has been 
carried to the highest perfection. To use Mr. Carey’s illustration, 
if you start a shilling in circulation in Central Asia, it will be pretty 
certain to turn up in London. Were our industries as complete in 
organization, and our capital as largely accumulated as that of Eng- 
land, we could then stop the flow of gold across the Atlantic. That 
they will be ahead of her at no very distant day, and that the golden 
tide will set westward, I firmly believe. That is to say, we will get 
gold in plenty when we have least need of it. The mother wit of the 
people tells us that ‘¢they who have the goose, will get the goose.” 
That, I think, is the true law of supply and demand. 

X. I don’t know but that I agree with you. 

Y. Is it true,as Zhe Ledger and some other papers tell us, that the 
drain of gold from the cofintry is caused by the purchase and im- 
portation of bonds which have been held abroad as an investment 
for idle capital at home? 

X. No such thing; there has been no great demand at home for 
Government bonds as an investment, chiefly because they are liable 
to be speedily called in and redeemed, and because they are too dear; 
and what demand there is, is more than met by the supply to be had 
at home. Ask any dealer in stocks and bonds, and he will tell you 
that the only market for our bonds is New York, where they are sold 
for exportation. {Even that market would be destroyed, if those 
Dutchmen over the big pond could be got to understand that they 
are liable ‘to immediate redemption, and will be redeemed as fast as 
the United States can raise the money by the issue of bonds bearing 
a lower rate of inter 

Y. Well, then, I think we are also agreed further that inconvert- 
ible money is a very bad currency, being under no control as to its 
volume and consequently as to its value, except what is furnished 
by the wisdom or unwisdom of those public officers or corporations 
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who issue it. There should be, there must be, some way of getting 
the currency to adjust its volume to the needs of the community, 
without anybody needing to know when was the right time to pull a 
string or turn a crank, and increase or diminish our supply of the cir- 
culating medium. Our financial machine should be like those new 
self-regulating pumping engines which have recently been set up to 
supply several of our towns with water. They pump till the water 
reaches a certain level in the stand-pipe, and there they keep it; 
they will stand idle half a day if none be drawn, but to turn on a 
single hydrant in the town is to start them at once. Sometimes the 
fly-wheel takes half an hour to make a single revolution, at others it 
flies like the wind. But under our regime of inconvertible currency, 
the financial machinery is like nothing in the world so much as the 
old weather-cock on the top of the Governor’s house in New Am- 
sterdam, which commanded more confidence than did the others 
in the mind of sober Gothamites, because the Governor’s servant 
climbed up every morning and set it with the wind. 

X. Well, you need not be so eloquent on that point, as we are 
pretty much all agreed on it. The only real difference is that hard 
money men think that we must put off the establishment of converti- 
bility until we have gold into which our money is to be convertible, 
while we on our side of the house, though we may differ very much 
as to the method, are agreed that no such delay is necessary. 

Y. Yes, that is just the turning-point. Judge Kelley, for instance, 
differs from his critics—if I can call them such, who deal more in the 
low abuse of a Tombs lawyer than in language befitting the seat of 
judgment—not in that he loves our present system more than they, 
but in that he sees a way to get rid of its radical fault, while they 
propose to go on hugging the “‘ rag-baby”’ till 1878. 

X. Well; you know I can’t go as far with the Judge as you do. 

Y. But there is another point worth noticing, and yet seldom or 
never noticed in this connection. Our national currency has not 
always been an inconvertible currency. During the period of its 
issue it was always convertible into United States bonds at their par 
value, and those bonds bore a high rate of interest, and were in fact 
always really worth more than par, as they now sell for more. The 
credit of the nation was good for their full amount whichever side 
won. ‘The final defeat of the national armies would have had no 
effect beyond separating the South from the Union, and the great 
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body of the people would have abided by their promises to pay, as 
they clung to the Union of the States. There never was any real 
risk in lending to the North, while there was a great risk in lending 
to the South. 

X. Iam not so certain that there was no danger of repudiation. 
But certainly it is only since the bonds have risen above their par 
value in greenbacks, and even in gold, that the greenbacks have be- 
come an inconvertible currency. It seems to me the funding prob- 
lem is this—to bring the bonds down to gold value, and the green- 
backs up to it, and to make the two convertible. 

Y. Yes, you have stated our next point of agreement. We both 
think that the national credit, represented by interest-bearing bonds 
of some kind, furnishes the best and the most accessible, if not the 
only accessible, converse—to coin a new sense for an old word—of 
our currency. We differ as to the sort of bonds, we agree that 
some sort would answer the purpose. 

X. Yes, or I would put it in this way:—Gold we have have not, 
and are not likely to have it in quantity sufficient for resumption. 
Bonds we have, which actually sell at a higher price than gold, 
because of their high rate of interest. Can we not secure the issue 
of a bond at a rate of interest so much lower than those, that it 
shall be worth exactly its par value in gold? And can we not make 
our currency convertible with this? You see I am avoiding the 
points on which we differ, vz: the method of doing this in putting 
the case this way. 

Y. Rem acu tetigisti. And now for our last point of agreement 
—I am sorry that the list is no longer. While we differ as to the 
policy we propose in regard to the National Banks, we are agreed 
that the system needs great and thorough changes. It is one which 
throws by far too much power and profit into the hands of its mana- 
gers. They render no service to the community at all commensu- 
rate with the advantages they derive from their partial monopoly. 

To come closer to the point, the bonds of the Govern- 
ment, as evidenced by their high price, pay a rate of inter- 
est which is too high. Every holder of them draws a sum in 
interest which he ought not to receive, and would not, if the Gov- 
ernment could—like that of France—come before the people and 
borrow of them at a just rate of interest. But where those bonds 
are held by National Banks, there is given to their holders the privi- 
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lege to reduplicate their value in the form of national bank notes, 
and to issue these in loans at the market rate of interest to their fel- 
low citizens: i. e. to draw a second interest upon the sum for which— 
the stock-list being witness—they already receive too high interest 
from the nation. In old Venice, the bonds of the Republic, when 
used as the basis of circulation, ceased to bear interest, and even 
the intention of repaying the principal was given up. But in our 
later financiering, everything seems to be done in the interest of the 
corporations, rather than of the community. Well might Ruskin 
sneer at us, ‘‘There is in America no republic, no res pudlica, but 
only a multitudinous res privatae.” 

X. There are—as you see—two questioris involved in what you 
have said: the funding of the debt in general, and the demanding 
special terms of the National Banks in consideration of the privi- 
lege of issuing bank notes. As to the former, it is really curious 
that our Government cannot do what France does—cannot borrow 
at the rate which it ought to pay, and directly from the people. It 
is of no use to talk—our people are not like those of France, and 
will not act in the same way. Therefore, the nation has always had 
to go into the money-market and make there the best terms possible 
to it. And of course, in dealing with tens instead of with millions, 
it has been at a great disadvantage, because combinations are so 
easily formed to exact the last cent that can be got from the Treas- 
ury. That was the secret of Pitt’s bad management, and of our 
recent imitation of it in the funding transactions of the Treasury. 

But I think that you have very greatly over-stated the case as 
regards the advantage drawn by the National Banks from the present 
arrangement. Remember that they pay a tax on circulation and on 
deposits, which eats away all of their profit by the Treasury, except 
a small percentage. 

Y. I cannot consent to your mentioning the tax upon deposits in 
this connection. It has no more to do with the profits upon both 
their circulation and the bonds which secure it, than have the taxes 
paid by the bankers upon their gold watches and their carriages. 
Were their circulation to be cancelled to-morrow, their discounts 
and deposits would still continue, and would still be as justly liable 
to taxation. And when the tax oncirculation alone is deducted 
from the double profit, there still remains, in prosperous times, an 
amount of profit which is unreasonably great. Well, now that I 
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have stated the several points of our agreement, do you take the 
trouble to specify the points on which we differ. 

X. We differ chiefly on two points—the nature of the bonds which 
are to furnish the converse of the currency, and the medium through 
which the currency is to be issued. You want bonds which are of a 
special nature, in being reconvertible (at the pleasure of the holder) 
into currency at the place of issue ; and you wish them to bear a 
lower rate of interest than the rest of the debt. I want them to be 
not reconvertible into currency, except by the ordinary method of 
selling them in open market ; and I think that they should bear ex- 
actly the same rate of interest as all the rest of the debt. And in 
fact, I would like to have these very bonds used as a leverage to fund 
the whole debt at a lower rate of interest. Secondly, you want to 
make the treasury and sub-treasuries the places of issue, conversion 
and reconversion, and to supplant the whole paper issue of the Na- 
tional Banks by Treasury notes. I want to make the banks the sole 
places of issue, and to substitute National Bank notes for the present 
volume of greenbacks, or for so much of it as the country needs. 
That is, I would have no paper money in circulation but National 
Bank notes; but I would require every National Bank to redeem its 
notes, on demand, by government bonds at the par value, with al- 
lowance to the bank for interest due. 

Y. That’s clearly put, I think. Now for some objections. You 
will have noticed the fact, which our resumption friends mostly 
ignore, that the weight of foreign, and especially of English economi- 
cal opinion, is against your proposal, so far as it proposes the substi- 
tution of bank notes for treasury notes. You know that in 1844 Sir 
Robert Peel gave the banks thirty years’ warning that the English 
government would take the issue of paper money into its own hands, 
and that the English Boards of Trade are now generally urging the 
government to carry out the plan; that many ‘‘advanced”’ English 
thinkers are seconding the proposal, and are denouncing the banks 
of issue as no better than the old private mints, set up by the Barons, 
in their effect on the business of the country; and that even Dis- 
raeli and his Tories are agreed that ‘‘something must be done,”’ 
although they are not very certain yet how far they will go. 

X. Yes, I know all that. But I am not so much put about by it 
as our ‘“‘hard-money men”’ ought to be, seeing that they are gener- 
ally trading on intellectual capital borrowed from that quarter. And «+ 
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indeed, if we were situated as England is, I think the question might 
well be raised. But while we have a debt held abroad, and a depre- 
ciated currency at home, our first care must be to do our utmost to 
get out of the slough. When that is done, it will be worth while to 
consider which currency is ideally the best. If you can show that 
my plan gives us no great help in our present distress, then you have 
refuted my chief arguments for it. 

Y. My second objection is one which cannot be settled in a dis- 
cussion, as only the test of facts can show how much truth there is in 
it. I think that your plan will encounter the opposition of the most 
powerful interest in the business world,—the National Banks them- 
selves; and that opposition will make itself felt, both in Congress to 
prevent the legislation you want, and in the money-market to make 
the law of none-effect if it be passed. We all know how powerful 
the Banking interest is in both quarters. You remember how amid 
the hubbub of last winter we all watched and waited to see whether 
the collective wisdom would say ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘ No’’—Contraction and 
Resumption, or Inflation with no intention to resume. And you re- 
member how at last there emerged a bill which gave nothing but a 
bare indefinite promise of resumption in 1878, without taking any 
step that really looked that way. Its authors stood like the Peace- 
and-War Democrats during the Rebellion—they were in favor of 
resumption, but opposed to any measure that would really effect it. 
Whether the bill meant contraction or inflation no one could say. 
The Nation took a week to study it, and then from what light it had 
pronounced that its effect would be a slight inflation of the cur- 
rency. 

X. Yes, but there has been no such inflation; there has, in fact, 
been a slight contraction, because the banks have not been able to 
get their new issue afloat. I know that to be the case, because I 
find that they leave no stone unturned to do it. 

Y. Well, to come back to that Bill—who was behind the scenes, 
giving a new and utterly unexpected turn to the whole transaction? 
Who took that occasion to settle questions which had not been 
mooted or discussed? ‘The contents of the Bill tell you; it was 
the banks. Not content with getting an exorbitant rate of interest 
from the Government, and a second interest from their customers, 
upon their large capital, they wished to increase that capital and 
their circulation by more than the whole amount with Treasury 
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notes, without granting to the nation terms in any degree more 
equal. Nay, they managed, by that bill, to relieve themselves of 
some of their existing responsibilities, by getting rid, in part, of the 
requirement to hold a reserve of greenbacks for the redemption of 
their notes. They turned, that is, the whole current of legislation 
into their private mill-race, and made it grind their grist ; and they 
will do the same again. They are simply the most powerful of the 
individual interests—vres privatae—which control the national policy. 

X. I think their conduct is selfish and grasping; and if there 
were no way of bringing them to terms, I would vote to make short 
work with them. But I think there is a way, and that the banks are 
more than ready to compromise with their opponents. Not that 
they deserve any praise for that either; the truth is that they are 
somewhat frightened, and expect an attack upon their own very exis- 
tence before March next. 

Y. ‘* When the devil was sick,’’ and so forth. But I am not sure 
even of the fright. What have they to fear from such legislation ? 
To abolish national banking and leave the power of issue with the 
banks would be merely to divorce their power from their responsi- 
bilities. ‘There is no likelihood that Congress will go any farther 
than that. 

On the other hand, suppose that Congress were to vote your plan 
in opposition to the wishes of the banks: then the power of the bank- 
ing interest in the money market would be brought into play. Your 
new bonds will have no special buoyage to float them, so far as I see ; 
and if the money-lords do not approve of them, how can you force 
these on them? That they will not approve seems quite certain. 
The law as it stands enables them to enlarge their business to the full 
extent which you propose, and to draw the present rate of interest. 
You would make just two changes—you would reduce the interest 
on bonds now paid to the banks, and you would give the public the 
power to get directly at these bonds whenever it pleased. Even this 
would not suit; better by far put off convertibility until ‘the re- 
sumption of specie payments ’’—till the Last Day in the afternoon 
—and call it January 1st, 1878. 

X. But by special enactment the banks might be required to take 
these bonds of a lower rate as the basis of their banking system. 
They could not well refuse, and it would be worth their while to ac- 
cept bonds at a just rate ot interest as the basis of issues, especially 
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if they were given to understand that they could not in any other 
way extend their circulation to the supplanting of the Treasury notes. 

Y. What then becomes of the most promising feature of your 
scheme—the uniformity of all the bonds at a lower rate of interest, 
and the use of the National Banking system as a leverage to fund 
the whole debt at lower rates ? 

X. Well, at any rate, all this second objection rests—as you said 
at the start—on suppositions as to what people will or will not regard 
as their truest interest. We can only conjecture how that will turn 
out: but at any rate my plan has one great advantage over that to 
which you have given your adherence. It will help to bring home 
the bonds which are now held abroad, and which amount to over 
a thousand millions of our debt. It will in the first place cheapen 
government securities, so as to make them a desirable standard in- 
vestment ; in the second, it will create a new demand for bonds by 
the extension of the National Banking system ; and in both ways it 
will bring home part of the National debt, four-fifths of which is now 
held by foreign creditors. I think this one of the chief considera- 
tions ; for unless we can bring home those bonds, the drain of gold 
from the country can never be stopped, and all our earnings will be 
taxed for a foreign creditor. 

Y. I take issue with you on both points. Firstly, our bonds are 
not dear at home, but only high-priced, which is a very different 
matter. They are valuable as bringing a high rate of interest, and 
lower rated bonds would be just as dear at gold par as these are at 
seven per cent. above it. 

Secondly, if you are to retire the greenbacks, it must be by buy- 
ing them up with your new bonds; ¢. ¢., by throwing upon the 
home market about 356 millions of them for the national banks to 
secure as the basis of your new circulation. Now, supposing the 
fullest success of your scheme, it can create no new demand for for- 
eign bonds (if I may so call them) until the national banking system 
represents a capital and a circulation of 757 millions. Up to that 
point, all you have done is to turn your greenbacks, which pay no 
interest, into bonds, which pay interest, and which are represented 
in the circulation by as many National Bank notes as the banks can 
get out. Now, do you really believe that our bank paper will 
speedily assume such proportions as to draw a very considerable sum 
of bonds from the foreign market in order to its further extension ? 
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And do you not expect that before we are out of the present scare, 
we will be saddled with a law of limitation which will keep our cir- 
culation, and consequently the bonds on which it is to be based, at 
a far lower figure than this? 

X. I don’t want to be Spread-eagle-ish, but I do possess such 
faith in the present resources of the country, and their immense and 
speedy development, as to look for an extension of banking toa 
figure far beyond what you have specified. And if our contraction- 
ists succeed in passing any such law of limitation, I am quite sure 
that it will not stand very long on the Statute Book 

On the other hand, I think that your reconvertible bond plan fails 
to satisfy one of the chief demands of the situation—the need of 
complete elasticity. You must at the very start decide how much 
of the national debt shall be represented, alternately, by bonds or 
by Treasury notes, at holder’s option. Now how are you to ascer- 
tain exactly the amount needed by the country, or make the altera- 
tions demanded by our growth. You must, after all, have some 
one to pull the string or turn the crank; and that some one is not 
the entire business community, but an official at Washington. Now 
I want the people to manage this thing, and not the office-holders. 
I want it to be as self-regulative as your pumping machine; and 
under your plan it never will be. 

Suppose again a large dealer in stocks, like Jay Gould, or it may 
be a large number of the Banks acting in unity, thought it to their 
interest to make currency scarce: will you not have simply made the 
Treasury an agency to lock up for them all the currency they can 
lay their hands on, while at the same time Uncle Sam pays them in- 
terest on their investment all the time they think fit to keep up their 
‘‘corner in greenbacks”’ tothe injury of the nation? For, of course, 
the currency for which they have received bonds lies subject to their 
order. It cannot be issued to any one else, unless he has recon- 
vertible bonds to present for it. It cannot be ‘‘thrown upon the 
market’? by any method, to break up the corner. Will you have 
somebody on hand, in such cases, to “‘turn the crank or pull the 
string’’ for the relief of the community? If you do, what becomes 
of self-regulation? The whole circulation becomes either the puppet 
of the politicians or the tool of the speculators. 

Now by my plan the business community is free to supply itself 
with currency according to its needs, by enlarging or contracting 
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the basis of the National Banking system. Nobody could create a 
‘¢corner’’ in National Bank notes: first, because if the banks were 
drawn upon for bonds by speculators, they could replace them and 
the currency based upon them by procuring a fresh supply from the 
Treasury. Not until the whole National Debt had been exhausted 
could any combination of speculators create an embarrassment 
through a scarcity of the circulating medium. By my plan, there- 
fore, the supply is capable of indefinite enlargement on a safe basis, 
and without anybody ‘‘turning the crank.”” And secondly, because 
our speculative friends would be loading themselves with a mass of 
bonds which they could only dispose of again by offering them for 
sale in open market. They could not take or send them back to the 
Sub-Treasuries when the corner was over, and get their par value in 
currency. This would be a safe and complete check to speculative 
purchases of government bonds over National Bank counters. I ask 
your special attention to this point, as here lies the chief practical 
danger of the re-convertible bond plan. 

Y. I think that this objection rests upon a misconstruction. The 
plan of a reconvertible bond is not bound up with the notion that 
it should bear any given rate of interest, or even that it should differ 
in any respect from other Government bonds. Perhaps the best 
form would be one that bore a higher rate than that originally pro- 
posed by Mr. Greeley and generally talked about, and at the same 
time there should be a provision allowing of the conversion of other 
bonds into these at pleasure. And the rate might be put so high 
that all the debt might be gradually funded at this new rate, and all 
be made reconvertible bonds at the same time. 

Perhaps the safest basis would be to make bonds which bear the 
lowest rate of interest paid by the government, and these alone, thus 
reconvertible, and thus by attaching this special advantage to the 
lowest class alone, help on the work of funding. That is my notion 
of ‘‘leverage.’’ You see. that I fully admit the advantage of one 
thing which your plan contemplates, vz: uniformity in the rate of 
interest, and the consequent possibility of extending the circulation 
at the pleasure of the people. 

Not that I share your horror of the Government in connection 
with the currency. I cannot even understand your preference for 
the agency of private corporations. You have already furnished me 
with an argument against you on this point: you have told me of the 
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present activity of those private corporations in pushing into circu- 
lation paper money which is absolutely not needed—of their trying 
to effect an inflation in the face of the general determination to con- 
tract the currency. Now when business revives again, and the 
fright of the panic is at last forgotten, is it desirable to have an army 
of bankers still playing this same game, and carrying us back again 
to inflation in circulation and in prices? And just as long as private 
corporations are the sources of issue, will we have this steady and 
selfish pressure to speculative and unwholesome enterprise. 

X. But National Bank notes possess one great advantage over 
Treasury notes—they are guarded by two securities instead of one. 
The Treasury note rests simply upon Governmental good faith; it 
has to be guarded by public assurances that there is no secret in- 
crease of the amount in circulation, and that the Government will 
never repudiate its debt or any partof it. The holder of a National 
Bank note has all this security and more, for the estates and the 
honor of the members of the corporation which issued it are pledged 
to him also. 

Y. You remember the old story that one of Napoleon’s generals, 
being asked why he did not blow up a certain bridge, replied that 
he had quite a series of reasons for the omission, the first being 
that he had no powder. Napoleon declined to hear the rest, think- 
ing that that one was quite enough. So I think of your two guaran- 
tees—the first is quite enough. The people accept the National 
Bank notes with confidence simply because they know that the 
Treasury holds the bonds which represent them; they trust those 
bonds because the national good faith is constitutionally and irrevo- 
cably pledged for their redemption. What do they know or care 
about the ‘‘estates and the honor’’ of the corporation who issue 
them? They merely know—as the Zridune says—that nothing in 
history was ever so easy to knock over as an American bank. They 
never read the name of the specific bank which issued the notes ; 
they do not care whether it is a solid concern in Rhode Island or a 
wild-cat affair on the prairies. All they know or care to know is 
just this—that Uncle Sam has made that note safe, and that there is 
no need of looking further. 

Now put the Treasury notes on as good a footing by making them 
adjustable in volume and convertible at pleasure into interest-bear- 
ing bonds, and do you suppose that the people will need any guaran- 
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tee beyond Uncle Sam’s fist? No fear of any repudiation of this 
part of the debt—this is the safest part of it. First, because the 
repudiation of the Treasury note would put money into nobody’s 
pockets, would not relieve the people of any burden whatsoever, as 
these bear no interest, and no one can get, just at present, at the 
principal. Secondly, this is the one form of repudiation that will 
take money out of everybody’s pocket, that has so much as a ten 
cent note ‘‘to hisname.”’ I have talked a good deal with the com- 
mon people on the subject in both town and country. I find no- 
body loves your friends, the National Banks, and everybody has a 
good word for the greenback and the currency. They are, of 
course, perplexed enough by the newspapers, who tell them that all 
sorts of miseries flow from this popular money. They may, I fear, 
even be got, by force of party affiliations, to vote to get rid of it, 
but it will not be for any lack of confidence in it, or exuberant con- 
fidence in the banks. 

X. What is to become of the banks if your plan is carried into 
execution? I am not what is called ‘personally interested” in 
their fate, but would like to know. 

Y. Iconfess that that question has not cost me any sleepless nights. 

X. It need not, if merely the interests of the banks themselves 
were at stake. But after all, they are the only means we posssess for 
the creation of a sort of money, still more important than either gold 
or paper—money of account, by which all our large transactions, , 
and many of the smaller, are effected. I fully recognize their im- 
perfection as the instrument by which the community supplies itself 
with that form of money. But I see no better way of supplying it 
—none at least that we can immediately adopt and introduce. And, 
therefore, I regard anything that threatens their destruction, as 
threatening the community with greater evils than have or could be 
inflicted on it by our paper issues. 

Y. I do not see that the withdrawal of the power of issue from 
the banks, or its assumption by the government, would in any way 
effect ‘‘ their destruction.”” We have banks already which are not 
banks of issue. The Southwark Bank for a time gave up its power 
to issue notes, because it would not accept the National Banking 
Law. It certainly discharged all the other functions of a bank dur- 
ing that period, to the entire satisfaction of its customers. The 
London Banks, with the solitary exception of the Bank of England, 
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are not banks of issue; and certainly the English people do not 
mean to sweep away banking and money of account, and the sys- 
tem of discounts and deposits by which that money is now created, 
when they withdraw the power to issue paper money from the banks. 
They do not mean to destroy the whole credit system, on which 
modern commerce is based, and go back to where England was in 
1690. And, as you very well know, the banks of Italy and of 
Northern Europe were for centuries banks or discount and deposit, 
before they became banks of issue. Indeed, the old Bank of Ven- 
ice, and those of Hamburg, Stockholm and Amsterdam, never were 
banks of issue; and the second still exists and operates simply as a 
bank for the creation of money of account. Nay, more: I am con- 
vinced that the unsatisfactory state of our money of account, still 
more than the excess of our paper money, is the root of our finan- 
cial troubles. Why not make the reform as sweeping in that quar- 
ter as in the other? 

X. Because, from the very nature of the case, society cannot inter- 
fere for the regulation of this sort of money, as it can in the case of 
paper issues. Caveat emptor is the only rule that Government can 
well lay down. Hence it is, in times of peace, vastly inflated by the 
granting of discounts which ought never to have been given; and 
in times of stringency, it is unduly contracted by the refusal of those 
that ought. Its management always intensifies and accelerates the 
present tendency of the market, whatever that may be—hurrying us 
either towards inflation or towards its severe corrective, a panic. 

Y. A fine picture of your private corporations, truly. 

But I cannot agree with you, that society can do nothing to cor- 
rect these evils. So long indeed as money of account is created by 
the process of discount and deposit, its creation can never be taken 
into the hands of the Government; for there must be the exercise 
of a business discretion and responsibility which Government offi- 
cials cannot be expected to possess. But why could not money of 
account be based upon government bonds as easily as paper money, 
and be made convertible into them at the pleasure of the discountee ? 
That arrangement would pay the banks, because it would give them 
a twofold source of profit such as they now possess, and which you 
would wish to continue to them with reduction of the rate. It 
would also tend to fix a limit to discounts, which would be a perma- 
nent gain to the business community. It would further give the 
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money of account thus based a certainty and a permanency in cir- 
culation even in the worst times, which would abate the violence of 
our panics. It would enforce a high degree of circumspectness on 
the part of the banks as to the paper they discounted. In a word, 
it would make our money of account as invariable in its value and its 
volume as was that of Venice and Hamburg. I do not say that it 
would remedy all the defects of the present system of discounts: 
many of them are only capable of correction through the extension 
of better and sounder business maxims throngh the mercantile com- 
munity. But I think it would help us toward a better state of 
things. 

X. It is not easy to present all the objections which would apply 
to this plan as soon as one has heard it. I do not think it would be 
at all practicable. I fear it would cripple the producing classes by 
reducing the amount of accommodation they would get to a mini- 
mum. But there is one that occurred to me while you were stating 
it. You surely do not expect our national debt to be forever large 
enough to furnish a basis for all the money of account the country 
will need. As the one diminishes, the demand for the other will 
increase. 

Y. I certainly hope to see the day when the last cent of our 
national indebtedness will be wiped out, by the full and honest pay- 
ment of the principal in gold. But when there is not enough left of 
Government bonds, the law might authorize the employment of ap- 
proved stocks, or bonds of other sorts, such as those issued by our 
great corporations or our municipalities. But of course it would be 
necessary to specify by enactment the securities which would be so 
employed, just as the law now specifies the securities in which Trus- 
tees and Executors can invest the funds they have in charge. 

X. Well, I must be going. I believe we have not yet either of 
us called the other a fool or a knave on the score of our differences. 
I fear that shows that we are neither of us sound on the financial 
issues of the day. I never meet one of the orthodox now-a-days 
without fixing my mouth to say ‘‘You’re another!’ 
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N the main road leading from Phoenixville, in Chester county, 
to Norristown, in Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, about 
two miles from the Valley Forge and within a few yards of a hamlet 
called the Green Tree, may be seen an unpretending two-story stone 
dwelling of some note. It would not be likely to attract the atten- 
tion of the traveler of to-day; but a hundred years ago, wayfarers 
who used the road stopped a moment to examine it, and perhaps 
envied the wealth of those who could afford to live in a mansion so 
spacious and imposing. Within sight the beautiful and romantic, ° 
though treacherous, Perkiomen, flows into the Schuylkill, and the 
rich tract of land in the angle of the two streams, upon a part of 
which this house stands, bore in earliest times, the perhaps Indian 
name of Olethgo. Ten or fifteen years before the Revolutionary war 
it belonged to Joseph Richardson, a man whose remarkable career, 
clouded somewhat by the obscurity which has gathered around it 
during the lapse of time, still lingers in the traditions told by the 
grandames of the neighborhood to wondering children, and in such 
contemporaneous documents as chance or antiquarian tastes have 
preserved. The great-grandson of Samuel Richardson, one of the 
earliest colonists most influential in shaping the destiny of the Prov- 
ince, and of John Bevan, a noted preacher of the Society of Friends, 
who had abandoned wealth and position in Wales, to accompany in 
the cause of truth his ‘‘esteemed friend, William Penn;’’! the son of 
a prominent Quaker, and closely related to the Hudsons, Emlens, 
Morrises, Rawles and others of the leading families of that sect’ in 
Philadelphia, there were few who could claim a more honorable or 
more virtuous ancestry. He inherited a remarkable physique from 
his father, of whom it is told that he could write his name upon the 
wall with a piece of chalk while a fifty-six pound weight hung upon 
his little finger; and bright blue eyes, looking forth from beneath 
brown locks, added adornment to a comely form. Six feet two in- 
ches in height, and compactly made, he possessed immense muscular 
strength, and was capable of great endurance.’ Tradition says that 





1Collection of Memorials—page 79. 
2 Penna. Packet, Aug. 23, 1773. 
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once an athlete, who dwelt in a distant part of the country, to which 
his reputation for prowess and vigor had found its way, made a long 
journey in order to challenge him to a wrestle. Richardson exam- 
ined the presumptuous stranger for a few moments and then inquired 
along which crack in the board floor he would be best pleased to lie. 
The selection had scarcely been made ere the discomfited wrestler was 
stretched like a child in the place he had chosen. Being the oldest 
son, he inherited the paternal estate; and having married Mary 
Massey, the daughter of one of the Quaker families of the Chester 
Valley, he commenced life under the most favorable auspices, and 
for many years all things appeared to be well with him. His tastes 
. were those of a country gentleman of his time. Sopus, Scipio, Fear- 
nought and other imported horses of pure blood, were to be found in 
his stables.* An island in the Schuylkill containing 24 acres of land, a 
short distance above the present Perkiomen Junction, and marked upon 
the maps of that epoch as “‘ Richardson’s Island,”’ afforded fine oppor- 
tunities for catching the fish which then abounded in the river. The 
post-rider, in his weekly trip from Philadelphia to Ephrata and Swa- 
tara, brought the Pennsylvania Gazette, the newspaper of the day, 
to his home. His mien and carriage were those of a man con- 
scious of more than ordinary power, though his manner had received 
tone and polish from occasional contact with life in the city, and 
from association with the intellectual people of the Province. Physi- 
cal and mental characteristics such as he possessed, always iin- 
press the masses, and as might be anticipated, he was popular. In 
1755, after the defeat of Gen. Braddock at Fort Du Quesne, the 
French were so emboldened by their success as to threaten the cap- 
ture of Philadelphia, and the Indians extended their incursions to 
the neighborhood of Reading, where they killed and scalped many 
of the inhabitants. Rumors were rife that both Bethlehem and 
Reading had been burned to the ground; and the wild fear, 
now long forgotten, which only the torch and tomahawk could in- 
spire, everywhere prevailed. In this time of trial and excitement 
women looked to Joseph Richardson as a protector. The young 
men of the vicinity gathered about him, and forming them into a 
company, he led them toward the frontier and theenemy. In 1757 
he was elected commissioner of Philadelphia county. In 1765, to- 





3 Penna. Gazette. 
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gether with Judge William Moore, of Moore Hall, Dr. William 
Smith, Provost of the University, Benjamin Franklin, the Rev. 
Thomas Barton, Israel Jacobs, his brother-in-law, who was afterward 
a member of the second United States Congress, and others, he en- 
gaged in an extensive speculation in Nova Scotia. They bought 
two hundred thousand acres of land there, and intending to found 
a colony, proceeded to lay out the town of Monckton, on the Petit- 
coodiac river, and Francfort on the St. Johns river. In the language 
of the agreement, each adventurer should receive one of four 
town lots, sixty by two hundred and twenty-five feet in dimen- 
sions, one hundred and fifty acres in the outlying tract for himself 
and wife, and fifty acres additional for every Protestant person or 
child he took with him. The other three lots remained the property 
of the company ; but, until that time in the future when they were to 
be sold at great profit, they could be used by the adventurers as 
gardens. Houses were to be erected, sixteen feet square and one 
and a half stories high. Two vessels, filled with emigrants who ac- 
cepted these terms, and loaded with hoes, spades and implements of 
husbandry, sailed from Philadelphia. When they arrived in Nova 
Scotia, however, the ungrateful settlers, finding that lands were 
plentiful and occupants few, scattered whither they chose through- 
out the country, and the scheme ended in a failure. It seems strange 
that while the forests were still standing along the Schuylkill it 
should ever have been attempted. The will of Franklin contains 
. one devise to his son William, who had been a loyalist. It is for his 
interest in these lands; and he explains the gift by saying, with 
caustic severity, that it was the only part of his estate remaining 
within the sovereignty of the King of Great Britain. 

In 1771 Richardson made arrangements for a visit to England. 
For several years previously the people of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey had been much annoyed by the appearance of counterfeit 
bills, imitating so closely the currency of those provinces as to make 
their detection extremely difficult. ‘They were issued in considera- 

5 Historicus, a writer in the Philadelphia Press, says that Franklin selected 
Anthony Wayne as the surveyor of these lands for the company. A printed 
copy of the agreement with the adventurers, accompanied by a rough draft of 


the site, the original French deeds for the tract, and many of Richardson’s 
MSS., are in my possession. 
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ble numbers, and with such dexterity that for a long time the author- 
ities, though earnest and on the alert, were completely baffled. Fi- 
nally, in 1773, a clue to the source whence they came, it was believed, 
had been discovered, and it pointed toward two persons, one well 
known to the community and the other comparatively obscure. 
Samuel Ford was with some difficulty captured, and having been 
convicted, ended his life upon the scaffold. On Wednesday, the 
18th of August, the Sheriff of Philadelphia County, provided with a 
warrant from one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, and attended 
by an armed posse of resolute men, hastened with great secrecy to 
arrest Joseph Richardson. Tradition tells that the officers of the 
law surrounded his house in the night, and awoke him from his 
slumbers. He recognized from his chamber window some of them 
as acquaintances, and inviting them courteously inside, entertained 
them in such manner as the unexpectedness of their visit permit- 
ted. Though surprised at the enormity of the charge, he expressed 
a perfect willingness to accompany them, and only requested delay 
long enough to enable him to arrange his clothing, While, however, 
he was displaying the blandness and suavity of a host toward wel- 
come guests, his Quaker wife, true to her husband, and we dare not 
say false to her faith, quietly escaped from the house and saddled the 
fleetest of his fine horses. Suddenly he jumped from a rear window, 
and, with needless bravado, appearing a moment afterward mounted 
before the eyes of his astonished companions, he shouted, ‘Now, 
come along, gentlemen,’”’ and rode away into the darkness. Startled 
by this unexpected coup, they discharged their weapons at random, 
and pursuit, though undertaken with vigor, was utterly vain. On 
the other hand, the officers made a report, the gist of which was 
that they beset his house in the daytime for many hours, and 
used every effort to take him; but that, with loaded pistols 
and other weapons, he bade them defiance, and kept them 
at bay until night, when he succeeded in eluding them, and 
escaped to his horse. The differing accounts bear equal testi- 
mony to his adroitness and daring, and doubtless his outwitted and 
disappointed antagonists stood somewhat in awe of him. Governor 
Penn immediately issued a proclamation offering a reward of £300 
for his capture. Governor Franklin, of New Jersey, who met with 





6 Penna. Packet, Aug. 23, 1773. 
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some censure from the legislature, offered £300 more, and the 
newspapers urged their readers and all of his majesty’s good subjects 
to make every exertion to secure ‘‘ this very dangerous man.”” The 
plantation, the island, the servants, the horses and all of his property, 
were seized and sold, and henceforth he was an outcast and a wan- 
derer. Soon afterward the war commenced, and in the folk lore 
which has come down to us from that era Richardson appears as the 
hero of many a marvelous tory incident, and is described as a cher- 
ished companion of those noted Bucks county desperadoes, the 
Doanes, in their deeds of lawlessness and adventure. Once a man 
named Conway came upon him lurking in a dense wood, where 
stands the present village of Port Providence, which then belonged 
to David Thomas, the husband of Richardson’s sister and the grand- 
father of the author of Lippincott’s biographical dictionary. He 
compelled Conway to bring him some food and by threats of death 
if his whereabouts should be divulged enforced secrecy. A farm- 
house of the neighborhood has a portion of the garret separated 
from the rest by a plastered partition, forming a false chamber with- 
out windows ; and in this dark receptacle, called still by the country 
folk ‘‘ the Richardson hole,”’ it is said that he and the Doanes used 
to hide away their booty. Once he went to Bromback’s tavern, in 
Chester county, and laying a loaded pistol within reach, ate a meal 
while the cowed bystanders looked on without daring to interfere. 
At another time, being closely pursued by a body of horsemen, 
among whom, we are told, were several of the Vanderslices, he rode 
across the country to the Delaware, and, nothing daunted, plunged 
into the river. His horse, fatigued by a long course, struggled in- 
effectually against the waves; and so leaving the animal to its fate he 
threw himself from its back, and swimming across to the Jersey shore 
again escaped. ‘‘ But the fox must sleep sometimes and the wild 
deer must rest,’’ and February 24, 1777, a vigilant individual wrote 
to inform the Committee of Safety that the ‘‘ famous or Infamous 
Ritchardson”’ had been seen in Philadelphia. Three days later 
General Thompson, Major Butler, and some other officers, captured 
him between the city of York and the Susquehanna river, and con- 
veyed him to Lancaster, and there had him securely confined in the 
jail. His good fortune, however, did not yet desert him; and, 
strange to relate, either because of his innocence or shrewdness, 
there seems to have been an entire lack of evidence against him. 
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The mittimus in the first instance charged him with being a tory; 
but this accusation was abandoned, and that of forging and counter- 
feiting substituted. Having demanded and received from William 
Atlee, chairman of the Committee of Lancaster County, a certificate 
to the effect that there was no proof of his being in league with the 
enemy, he wrote concerning the other charge a bold letter to Colonel 
Timothy Matlack, Secretary of the Council of Safety, saying that 
the reports against him had been circulated by ill-disposed persons, 
and that before the war he had gone without avail to Philadelphia 
county to be tried.’ He intimated that his confinement would 
be of disadvantage to the Continental cause, since, if continued, 
his son, who held a commission in the service, would be com- 
pelled to resign; and he appealed to Matlack as an old friend 
to procure an early disposition of the case. Atlee, whom the 
Council authorized to act in the matter, refused to discharge him 
upon bail, holding that although no evidence of his guilt had been 
produced, the proclamations of the Governors made upon affidavits 
raised a very strong presumption of it. In June Daniel Clymer 
renewed the application to the Council for him, and he was then lib- 
erated afteraconfinement of about fourmonths. Three years later, 
on the 6th of March, 1780, he was again arrested upon a warrant 
from Joseph Reed, president of the Supreme Executive Council, 
issued by their direction, and thrown into jail in Philadelphia. The 
old accusation of counterfeiting was renewed, and in addition it was 
declared that he was disaffected to the cause of America, and his 
going at large was injurious to the interests of the good people of 
the State.* It must be admitted that his incarceration upon charges 
vague and seemingly impossible to prove, has much the appearance 
of persecution. He immediately presented a petition for a hearing. 
The Council submitted him to a searching examination, remanded 
him to jail, and at the expiration of two months ordered his release 
‘on condition of his leaving the State of Pennsylvania, and going 
to some other part of America not in the possession of the enemy, 
not to return to this State without leave.”” If he obeyed these re- 
quirements it was only for a short time, for he had returned to his 
old neighborhood in 1782, and there, before 1798, he probably died.* 


“TPenna. Archives, Vol. v, pages 239, 248, 249, 254. 


8 Colonial Records Vol. xi, pp. 216, 226, Vol. xii, pp. 270, 272, 273, 339- 
%Jacobs MSS. 
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The latter part of his life seems to be involved in impenetrable ob- 
scurity, and doubtless his relatives and friends were loath to renew 
the recollections of a career which, though it opened with much 
brilliancy, was afterward tarnished by suspicion, if not stained with 
crime. 

Was he guilty? A hundred years have rolled away, and who can 
answer now a question which was not determined then? While the 
intelligent wife of an English baronet can recognize the coarse fea- 
tures of an Australian butcher as those of her own educated and 
refined son; while thousands of people believe, and scores of them 
declare upon oath, that an unfortunate convict is the heir of one of 
the oldest Saxon families of the realm, who can solve the mysteries 
of the past? His long flight lends color to the accusations, and his 
subsequent readiness to meet his accusers has the appearance of in- 
nocence. If blameless, he was the unhappy victim of one of those 
webs of circumstance which are sometimes woven about even the 
purest of men, checking their usefulness and darkening their fame ; 
and if guilty, strength of .intellect and craft enabled him to conceal 
the traces so effectually that the keenest of his enemies were power- 
less to discover them. In reaching a decision it should not be for- 
gotten that whatever were the virtues of our revolutionary grandsires, 
lenity toward those suspected of loyalty was not one of them; and 
the repeated arrests and imprisonments of Richardson show what 
would have been his fate could the proof have been obtained. We 
commend the study of his life and character to the coming Ameri- 
can novelist, who will fix upon the crests of our own Alleghanies 
some of the halo which since the beginning of the century has ra- 
diated from the highlands of Scotland. 

SAML. W, PENNYPACKER. 








THE FALLACY OF THE GOLD STATEMENT. 


‘T“HE public attention has recently been largely directed to the 

pending questions as to the stock of gold remaining in the 
country, and as to the possibility of an accumulation of coin suffi- 
cient to replace the currency issues of the government and the banks. 
The several gold statements of the Treasury and of the commercial 
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authorities are eagerly scanned, and in most cases they are necess2- 
rily accepted as conclusive. Balances are reported of large amounts, 
so large that the impression is general that gold to the amount of 
eighty to ninety millions of dollars now lies unused in the several 
banks and depositaries. Vague estimates of commercial writers are 
also made, in which it is generally assumed that a stock of about 
a hundred and fifty million dollars of coin exists, all of which 
would be available for currency if the circulation of notes was suf- 
ficiently restricted. 

These various statements are, we venture to say at the outset, sub- 
ject to great allowances and abatements, and in the form they have, * 
or with the meaning attached to them, they are essentially fallacious 
and misleading. ‘They convey an impression entirely erroneous, 
and one which is now leading to the most unfortunate consequences. 
The actual stock of gold is less than half that appearing by these 
statements to be held by all the custodians accredited with it. If 
this is the fact, is it not a very grave and important duty to require 
a full analysis of the reports now given td the public, professing to 
show what amount of gold is actually held by the Treasury and the 
banks ? 

By the Act of March 3, 1863, now section 254, Revised Statutes, 
‘‘ The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to receive deposits of 
coin and bullion with the Treasurer, or any Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, in sums of not less than twenty dollars, and to issue 
certificates therefor, in denominations of not less than twenty dol- 
lars each, corresponding to the denominations of United States 
notes.’’ And these certificates ‘* may be issued in payment of inter- 
est on the public debt,” or may be used in any manner as the 
equivalent of gold coin, being ‘‘ receivable at par in payment of 
duties on imports,’’ and delivered when gold is sold from the 
Treasury. These quoted stipulations are in the text of the act itself, 
and the further stipulation is made in it, that ‘‘ they shall not at any 
time exceed twenty per centum beyond the amount of coin and bul- 
lion in the Treasury.’’ Of course, therefore, the amount of such 
issues held by the treasury, or by those to whom they have been 
paid out as gold, may reach the full amount of gold and _ bullion 
held by, or paid into the treasury as the basis of their original issue, 
and twenty per centum in excess of this amount. ‘The law permits 
the entire stock of coin and bullion passing through the Treasury to 
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be duplicated in the form of these gold certificates, and twenty per 
centum of this stock of actual coin and bullion to be used for any 
purpose without cancellation of the corresponding certificates. 
Twenty millions of gold and silver coin and bullion held originally 
by the Treasury, and twenty millions more of either deposited by 
persons desiring to convert the same into certificates, will therefore 
produce forty millions of gold notes or certificates; and by subse- 
quent use of twenty per centum of these forty millions of coin and 
bullion, there may remain in use seventy-two millions of so-called 
‘¢coin,’’ namely, forty millions of certificates counted as coin, and 
payable as well as receivable as such, and thirty-two millions of real 
coin or bullion, which bullion may be silver bullion. 

This was certainly a most effective law to secure the complete 
utilization of coin and bullion. Not a dollar’s worth of either, 
whether of gold or silver, need after its enactment remain idle in any 
sub-treasury, any bank, or in the hands of any individual owner. 
It could be deposited safely and used immediately, the depositor 
profiting by the full value, and the Treasury able to use twenty per 
cent. more than it was required to hold of coin or bullion to redeem 
them if presented. The result has been the most extreme economy 
in the keeping of actual gold.. Banks and bankers have reduced — 
their stocks to the lowest figures; the larger share of the banks 
reporting little or none in their regular statements, and the strong- 
est of both banks and bankers holding but a few thousand dollars 
to meet emergencies. No distinction being made between actual 
gold or bullion and what are called gold certificates in the New 
York bank returns, it is impossible to say how much of the minimum 
of seven and a half millions of specie reported to be held by them 
just previous to December tst, 1875, was in the form of certificates. 
And now, when they report, on January rst, 1876, that they hold 
$20,233,300 in specie, none but themselves can say how much is 
really gold and silver. 

The extent to which what are called ‘ gold certificates” are 
actually employed in what are reported as gold payments is much 
greater than is supposed. In the payment of duties on imports at 
New York they constitute four-fifths to nineteen-twentieths of the 
sums paid. A fair illustration of their use is afforded in any week’s 
return, the average being $10,000 to $20,000 in gold daily, to 
$250,000 or $400,000 of ‘ gold certificates.” On September 11th, 
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1875, $17,000 in gold was paid for duties, and $328,364 in gold 
certificates. On October 22d, $18,000 in gold, and $275,000 in 
gold certificates; and on January 6th, 1876, $20,000 in gold to 
$416,174 in gold certificates." 

The average of receipts, in actual gold, for duties at New York, 
for the last ten days of December, were but a fraction more than ten 
thousand dollars daily. 

It is also well known that at the periodical sales of gold from the 
Treasury, certificates are delivered almost exclusively. In very few 
instances is anything other than certificates desired by bidders, and 
it is understood that the sales are to be so adjusted. Payments of 
interest on the public debt are, by law, provided to be made through 
these certificates, and though gold may be drawn for them, if needed 
for remittance, it is usually done by others than those to whom the 
interest is paid. It is, of course, to be expected that every advan- 
tage accruing to individuals or to the Treasury, from the law author- 
izing the use of these gold notes as currency, will be made avail- 
able. ‘They form, as we have shown, much more than nine-tenths 
of the money used in paying duties at the Custom House, and at 
least an equal proportion of payments out of the Treasury—since 
the Treasury gets its gold only from customs and from special depos- 
itors desiring certificates. 

A careful search for gold, outside the Treasury vaults, fails to dis- 
close any large amount. The banks hold but a few millions, and in 
New York the sums reported as specie are undoubtedly chiefly 
‘‘gold certificates’’—issued originally, perhaps, on deposited silver 
bullion. On October 1, 1875, the National Banks of the city of 
New York held but $4,956,624 in specie ; and the State Banks of 
the same city, on September 18, held $788,100 only. The total, 
reported by all the banks in other cities, about that time, was less 

1For the week ending Sept. 11, 1875, the total of payments for duties at 
New York was $2,650,032, of which $130,090 was gold, and $2,519,032 certifi- 
cates. Other weeks of 1875 were as follows: 


Week ending Oct. 23d, $120,009 gold; $1,991,237 certificates. 
“ Dec. 11, 113,000 ‘“ 1,572,391 “ 


m Dec. 18, 97,000 1,175,162 
se Dec. 24, (5 ds) 51,090 7555732 
5 Dec. 29, (5 ds) 66,000 759,263 
es Jan. 8, 1876, 131,000 2,420,446 
In former years the proportion was almost equally large; showing the very 
large constant use of this form of currency since its first authorization. 
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than a million of dollars, exclusive of California. Of the twenty- 
seven banks of Philadelphia, nine reported no specie at all on Octo- 
ber 1, 1875, or January 1, 1876; and the average of specie held 
by them at the first named date, was but $4,500 for each bank, and 
for the last named an average of $15,000 each. The average held 
at the same dates, in the city of New York, was $105,000 each, for 
sixty banks, on October 1, and nearly $350,000 each on January 1, 
1876. A sudden increase at the close of the year, in both cases, 
represents interest paid out, by the Treasury, on United States 
securities held by the banks, which will be exported, if coin, and if 
in gold certificates, will go into circulation immediately.’ 

It is not easy to trace the so-called ‘“‘gold certificates’ from their 
issue to their cancellation, but it appears that all the silver depos- 
ited at the several treasury offices, is immediately duplicated in this 
form. During December, 1875, it was reported that a large quan- 
tity of silver bullion—several tons weight—was deposited at the New 
York sub-treasury office, and during that month, also, the reported 
aggregate of certificates, held by the Treasury, rose from $12,000,- 
000 to $31,198,300; the reported ‘‘coin balance,” exclusive of 
these, remaining almost unchanged at about $48,000,000. If the 
Treasury itself, on January 1, held $31,200,000 of these, and the 
banks had ten or twelve millions of them, with considerable amounts 
in daily use, in payment of duties, what is the probable amount of 
the whole issue in use, and uncancelled ? 

We might and perhaps should next take up the supposed stocks of 
gold and silver held in California, to see what addition should be 
made from that source; but the statistics are not at hand, nor are 
they altogether trustworthy, as usually quoted. It has been the 
habit for some years past to promptly export, either to New York or 
to England, every dollar of coin or bullion produced in California 
in excess of the most urgent wants. The producers of both gold 
and silver cannot afford to hold it unused, and they send it by ex- 
press at once for deposit at New York, and representation by certi- 
ficates that can be used. When the late panic came at San Fran- 





2The Philadelphia banks, 27 in number, reported, on October 11, 1875, an 
aggregate of $119 O11, in specie; and the New York banks, 60 in number, 
reported, on October 16, $6,389,200, in specie. These were the lowest aggre- 
gates in each case, and a slow increase then set in, attaining twice as large 
sums before the close of December. 
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cisco as the result of the failure of the Bank of California, all the 
banks and bankers were bare of gold. Twice they were compelled 
to beg special returns of gold from the East, through the assent of 
the Treasury, to keep themselves from breaking under very moder- 
ate calls for deposits. It is safe to assume that both the bullion and 
the coined product of the mining States does not remain unused any 
longer than is necessary to transport it by express to the monetary 
centre at New York.’ 

The reserved stock of gold or silver in California and Nevada is 
at least not large. In fact, it is less than the business exigencies of 
that part of the country constantly require, as a protection against 
panics. Adhering to the gold basis, as they do, their reserve must be 
large, much larger than banks in the eastern cities require, er they 
are at the mercy of any temporary disturbance of credit, and con- 
sequent demand for deposits. 

In reviewing the current belief as to the stocks of gold and bullion 
held in the country, the conclusion is irresistible that there is at the 
utmost not more than half the coin and bullion that the gold state- 
ments, as they are called, represent. If the gold certificates held 
by the United States Treasury to the amount of $34,000,000 dur- 
ing the first ten days of the current month, January, represent 
coin in the Treasury, what is the actual stock of gold, and what 





8The promptness with which the silver product is now forwarded to New 
York is shown by the following citation of receipts of silver on certain days of 
December last, at the U. S. Assay office: 
December 13. Received one third of a ton of silver on deposit. 
16. “ one-half « “6 
20. three-quarters 
21. one-half - 
23. one ton and a quarter 
24. one-half ton 
27. one ton 
29. one-half ton 
30. two-thirds ** 
January 3, ’76. one ton 
‘s 5. one-third ton 
= 6. one ton 
The whole amount of silver so reported as received from December 13 to 
January 6, is therefore eight and one-third tons; the value of which, at the 
ruling price per ounce, is nearly $350,000. 
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the stock of silver? How much actual gold do the banks hold, and 
how much of gold certificates counted as gold? In fact, the evi- 
dence is strong, that less than twenty millions of gold exists in the 
country in any form, and of silver coin and bullion, about twenty 
millions in value. 








NEW BOOKS. 


NorsE MyTHOLOGY ; OR THE RELIGION OF OUR FOREFATHERS. Con- 
taining all the Myths of the Eddas, systematized and interpreted. 
With an introduction, vocabulary and index. By R. B. Ander- 
son, A. M., Professor of the Scandinavian languages in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Author of ‘“‘America not Discovered by 
Columbus,”’ ‘‘ Den Norske Maalsag,”’ etc. 8vo. Pp. 473. Price 
$2.50. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1876. 

Professor Anderson is, to borrow his own phrase, a ‘true son of 
Thor,” impatient of the long domination of southern thought in 
art and literature, and anxious for a revolution which shall establish 
a school of true northern art. Too long, he thinks, we have worked 
after classic models, and have chosen subjects for pen or pencil from 
the mythologies of the south of Europe, to the almost entire neglect 
of the myths and sagas of our own Gothic race. ‘This is certainly 
not because the northern mythology is lacking in subjects worthy of 
the best efforts of poets, painters or sculptors, but is due to a system 
of education which shapes our tastes in a foreign mould, and allows 
us to grow up in lamentable ignorance of the really noble and beau- 
tiful productions of the genius of our own forefathers. Accord- 
inly, Professor Anderson treats his subject in the main from the 
stand-point of art. His introduction, which fills about one third of 
the whole book, is devoted to a general discussion of the beauties of 
the mythology of the Eddas—which contain the largest fragment 
preserved to us from the mythology once existing throughout the 
entire north of Europe—and of the influence which this mythology 
has really, although silently, exercised over the spirit of modern 
Anglo-Germanic literature; apd lastly to a comparison between it 
and that of the Greeks and Romans, to which he unhesitatingly 
gives it the preference. The writer does not attempt to conceal 
that his high admiration of the Norse myths has its source in the fact 
that they embody the father-faith ; and although, without doubt, his 
leading propositions will meet with general assent, a perceptible 
effort to make the most of his subject will, we think, dampen the 
interest of most of his readers in this part of his work. 

The remaining two-thirds of the book is an admirably digested 
account of the Norse myths, accompanied by an exposition of their 
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origin and meaning according to the latest results of comparative 
mythology. Professor Anderson claims for this part of his work, 
and we think rightly, that it is ‘‘the first complete and systematic 
presentation of the Norse mythology in the English language.”’ Be- 
sides giving his own rendering of the myths, he has made frequent 
extracts, some of them quite long, from the Elder or Poetic Edda; 
so that his readers are not only able to check his own version by a 
reference to the original source of information, but can form some 
idea of the character of this quaint and interesting work. His ex- 
position of the myths, when we make allowance for the difference of 
opinion which still exists among the best mythologists respecting 
minor points, is all that could be wished. The old historical inter- 
pretation, which was formerly in especial favor among writers on 
the northern mythology, has been set aside, and in its place is pre- 
sented the now almost universally accepted tenet that all mythology 
has its base in physical nature. Thus Odin, formerly held to be an 
old king of the Goths, is the god of the firmament, corresponding to 
the Zeus of the Greeks and the Dyaus of the Hindoos; Odin’s one 
eye is the sun, his broad hat the expanse of the heavens, and his 
eight-footed horse, Sleipnir, the winds, which blow from eight quar- 
ters of the heavens. ‘Thor is the thunder, and his hammer Miolnir 
the thunderbolt. Loki is fire, Balder the summer sun; and the 
Giants, with whom Thor is eternally at strife, are personifications of 
frost, ice, snow, storms and other like agents who seem bent on the 
overthrow of nature and the gods. Out of the contemplation of 
these objects arose mythology; yet, a point quite too often over- 
looked, they are only the crude material of which myths are made. 
‘¢ The physical interpretation alone,”’ says Professor Anderson, ‘‘ is 
the shell without the kernel. Nature gives us only the source of the 
myth; but we want its value in the minds and hearts of a people in 
their childhood. The touching gracefulness of Nanna, and of [dun 
reclining on Brage’s breast, was not suggested by nature alone, but 
the pictures of these reflect corresponding natures in our ancestors. 
To explain a myth simply by the phenomenon in external nature (be 
it remembered, however, that man also constitutes a part of nature) 
that suggested it to the ancients, would be reducing mythology to a 
natural science.’’ It is, indeed, because the history of a system of 
mythology from its origin, now that its mode of development is be- 
ginning to be understood, is in a great measure the history of the 
intellectual growth of a people, that mythology has become, next to 
language, the most valuable monument of a prehistoric age. Of all 
the Aryan systems, none has so deep an interest for us as that of our 
own branch of the Aryan family. We trust, therefore, that this 
work both will be instrumental in turning attention in this country 
to the hitherto neglected field of northern antiquities, and will meet 
with a reception which will encourage its writer to add to the list of 
his already published works on Scandinavian history and literature. 
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Tue History or My Frienps. Home Life with Animals. Trans- 
lated from the French of Emile Achard. Illustrated. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, 1875. 


We are disappointed in M. Achard’s book, as the illustrations had 
led us to expect something entertaining for children. It cannot be 
called instructive, for he tells us nothing of the habits of his friends, 
but only draws upon juvenile credulity such drafts as a bear wagging 
his ear in sign of recognition ; of a lion playing sailor; and of a cat 
who, having disposed of the mice in his garret, carries in field-mice 
in order to avoid the discomfort of going out in all weathers for his 
rations, to re-stock it, and thus, by a prudent moderation of appetite 
at first, establishes a permanent supply of fresh meat. If there were 
the slightest chance of children becoming interested in these remark- 
able intelligences, it would be harrowing to their feelings to be 
called upon to mourn the violent death that overtakes most of them 
before their historiesend. As it is, we expect the constantly repeated 
fact will only prove monotonous. The translator may be in fault; 
but it seems hardly reasonable to expect even the model boy who 
goes to a kindergarten, and knows his A B C’s straight through and 
skipping about, to understand why a cat should ‘‘ scorn to be thought 
a parasite,” or why a garden is the “legitimate domicile” of an 
ostrich ; or that he should have a sufficiently classical turn of mind 
to appreciate the comparison of a rabbit drawing a wagon to Hip- 
polyta on his chariot. M. Achard should not write another book 
for children until he knows something about the animal with two 
feet and no feathers. 





THE GoLpEN Tress. Translated from the French of Fortune du 
Boisgobey, author of Les Collets Noirs, etc. Cloth. 16mo. Pp. 
420. Price $1.50. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger. 1876. 


This is a tale of plots, caverns, and the new ingenious sensation of 
parlor execution by steel-doors. The scene is laid in the best policed 
city of the world; and as an incident a Parisian detective is immured 
by a Russian in a dungeon, of which the roof is lined with guns; by 
the overflow of the Seine, which breaks down the walls, he is floated 
off and comes toanchorin a sewer. The extravaganza ends happily 
for justice but not in good and legal order: the crooked paths are 
made straight, the villains meet their deserts by explosions of gun- 
powder, by poison, and two by death in the quicksands, which latter 
scene is drawn with power. Why this book should have been chosen 
for translation, must be a puzzle to those who know the beauty of the 
many French stories left untouched ; but the translator’s work is good, 
and in the selection of another subject we wish him better fortune, 
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Pretty Miss Bettew. A Tale of Home Life. By Theo. Gift. 
Leisure Hour Series. Price $1.25. New York: Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

This is one of the best novels that has appeared this season. If 
more like it had been written, the publishers would not have been 
reduced to covering their holiday counters with reprints of old books. 
Genius has evidently been at greater straits than trade. ‘The author 
has told very cleverly a story of English home life, with a heroine 
modern, independent, thoroughly natural and without a tinge of 
fastness. It is a capital study of character, and if it convinces any 
would-be heroines that everything that is natural in character is cer- 
tain to be interesting, it will add some tone to the great army of 
masculines who are searching for home life of the right kind. The 
readers aimed at would probably observe that the hero is quite a use- 
ful example of how not to do it for men. He is the stereotyped +}- 
Englishman, delights in his roughness, asks the girl he loves to marry 
him as he would his tiger to bring him his boots. It is needless to 
reply our conviction that the hero, when introduced into the sphere 
of home life, will adorn it as all English husbands do. But readers 
of both sexes will agree that Pretty Miss Bellew is charming enough 
to make them regret having finished the book. 













Notes OF TRAVEL IN SOUTHWESTERN AFrica. By C. J. Andersson, 
Author of ‘‘Lake N’gami,” ‘‘The Okavango River,” etc. 12mo. 
pp. 318, price $2.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This book relates the mournful ending of a brave career. In the 
list of African explorers Andersson deserves honorable mention. 
Swedish by birth, but English on the father’s side, he had a strong 
natural predilection for the life of a hunter and a traveler in wild 
lands. In early manhood, at the age of 22, he set out with Mr. 
Francis Galton, in search of a large lake believed to exist in the in- 
terior of Southern Africa. They failed to find it, but a subsequent 
journey by Andersson alone was more successful, and in ‘Lake 
N’gami’”’ he gave the history of both expeditions. 

After this he settled in Africa, near the West coast, several hun- 
dred miles north of Cape Town, encountering various vicissitudes of 
fortune as superintendent of a mining company, trader, etc.; and 
at the age of forty, after years of toil, found himself a ruined man, 
shattered in health, and a cripple. His experience was like that of 
many other civilized men who have settled among savages; and from 
it and those similar, one is often tempted to draw the deduction that 
that those who treat the savages best fare worst at their hands, and 
that it is often hard to say which is most to be feared, their friend- 
ship or their enmity. The only person spoken of by Andersson 
who seems to have been as unfortunate as himself was a venerable 
missionary, who for years had labored among the aborigines, and 
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escaped being murdered, to die, after losing everything, from the 
effects of fatigue and suffering. This good man had been sent out 
by a German Society. Many valuable lives and much labor would 
be saved if the pious delusion in regard to ‘‘carrying the Gospel to 
the heathen,’’ could be dispelled. Andersson’s commentary is the 
most forcible we have ever seen as to this matter. ‘‘I have often 
put the question to missionaries, as I do now to every intelligent 
reader, how is it possible to make a degraded savage—a being very 
little elevated above the brute creation—understand and realize the 
mysterious doctrines of Faith, Justification and Salvation?’’ First, it 
is necessary, he thinks, to teach him to be industrious, cleanly and 
honest; to instil into him the elements of civilization; the usual 
methods of the missionary, in the opinion of the author, result in 
adding hypocrisy to the other vices of the savage. 

Broken in health, but not in spirit, the intrepid explorer set out 
on his last journey, an expedition to the Portuguese settlements far 
to the north; but the hand of death was upon him, and after en- 
during frightful sufferings he died in the wilderness, having failed to 
reach his destination. His journal was preserved, and the record of 
the last days reminds the reader forcibly of Livingstone’s death under 
circumstances very similar. 

It should be remarked that this book is edited by a friend of An- 
dersson’s, whose name is modestly withheld, but who has well per- 
formed his task. The principal interest of the work is found in the 
heroic struggle of the narrator against the severest ills which can 
afflict humanity, and the indomitable courage and cheerfulness with 
which he bears up against poverty, bodily suffering and separation 
from wife and children. 

There is some natural history, for the most part, save to a natur- 
alist, uninteresting ; some hunting stories which, though more so, 
are not very remarkable ; but the observations on the various tribes, 
Hottentots, Namaguas and others, their habits and manner of life, 
display much insight and power of graphic description. The style 
is clear and animated, and the book pleasant reading; but apart from 
our interest in Andersson himself, it has rather too much the appear- 
ance of a collection of odds and ends of materials, the best part of 
which had been used in other works. ‘The book is published in a 
very attractive shape. 
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The Twin Lieutenants; or, the Soldier’s Bride. By Alexander Dumas. 
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